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A Rural Tragedy of the Long Ago 


A Folk-Lore Story Where Justice Was Not Leaden-Footed 


SUPPOSE that I first ought to confess that I 
suffer from one very pronounced “weakness” 
viz., a sometimes irresistible desire to haunt 
old, decaying cemeteries and to read all 
wayside markers and to do homage at any place 
that by any stretch of courtesy can be called an 
“historic shrine.” My family recognize this 
weakness and deplore it so that if we are motoring 
they make haste to call my attention to some 
other feature of the landscape if a neglected burial 
plot appears within exploring distance. I frankly 
confess that a ruinous old family burying-ground, 
with fallen and only half legible stones, and with 
the lilacs and myrtle and old tea-rose bushes 
cropped by vagrant cows, is for me far more in- 
teresting than most I have, however, 
small desire to wander in great city cemeteries 
with their beautiful mausoleums and the “storied 
urn and animated bust” that speak of pomp and 
But give me the spot 


movies. 


power. 


“Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep” 
There is no place like it for musing and dreams and 


memories. 


It is a great library of biography, too, for all about 
you, you may read the short, con- 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


doubt if there are anywhere finer ballad lines 
than the closing stanza of Hood’s 


“*And that same night when gentle sleep 
The urchin cye lids kissed 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the driving rain and mist 

And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist” 


Of Huddlestone I know nothing beyond the fact 
that he was a man of some standing and position 
and the deputy sheriff of the County of Schoharie. 

John van Alstyne was the proprietor of a good 
farm some four miles distant—not a notably 
bad man perhaps, but one of violent and uncon- 
trolled temper. He had run over and injured a 
child, had been sued for damage and judgment 
had been taken against him. A few days before 
the crime, while trading in the Lawyersville general 
store, he had vehemently declared with a sound- 
ing oath, “I will never pay it”—a statement 


that was remembered against him at the trial. 

On the morning of October 9, Huddlestone in 
his capacity as sheriff started for van Alstyne’s 
on horseback to collect this judgment and if 
necessary to levy upon property to satisfy it. 
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provided themselves with small sharp-pointed 
iron rods and went over the field systematically, 
jabbing the rods into every square foot of soi, 
It was our neighbor Dana who felt his rod 
easily downward through the freshly dug sojj 
until it was cushioned against the body. Then 
in the eyes of the law the case was complete, for itis 
an ancient principle of the law that no map 
can be convicted of murder unless there shal] 
first be produced the body of his victim. 

Never was a more satis‘actory chain of cp. 
cumstantial evidence built up. Beneath the bar 
was found the bloody club with the hair of the 
dead man still clinging to it. Bur ed in the hay 
was found the warrant for the execution still with. 
out the sheriff's signature, although the defendant 
asserted that he had satisfied it by a cash pay. 
ment. A sheepskin that Huddlestone used be 


‘ neath his saddle was found concealed under a log. 


Meanwhile between the time when suspicon 
became practically certain and the warrant 
for his arrest, van Alstyne fled the community in 
an effort to escape to Canada and was actually on 
board a lake vessel and apparently safe, but 
after sailing an unusual gale compelled the boat to 
return and seek safety, too, in the harbor and a 
passenger with a wandering newspaper containing 
an account of the crime caused his arrest. At 

the trial the prosecuting attorney 





cise, stern records which consti- 
tute absolutely everything which 
is known concerning the forgotten 
folk that lie beneath. 

Possibly it is in 
of my peculiar weakness that I 
am the recipient of a_ public 


recognition 


office which, while it may be 
perfectly “honorable,” is surely 
in no way “lucrative,” for I am 


the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Lawyersville cemetery which 
lies close behind the old Reformed 
Dutch Chureh and the folk who 
are quietly resting there make up 
avery much more numerous com- 
pany than could possibly be gath- 
ered within the walls of the sanc- 
tuary for any occasion. Compared 
with them, those of us who are 
still hurrying and worrying about our little busi- 
nesses seem very few indeed. 

And close to the western line and hard by the 
plot where my people lie and wait, is set up a 
marble slab which always recalls a crime which 
something more than a century ago unspeakably 
shocked and aroused the people of Schoharie 
County and more especially of this hamlet in 
which the victim was a resident. The slab of 
which I speak has stood there now for a hundred 
and six years, but the marble is of good quality, for 
you may still trace sharp and distinct the hour- 
glass crossed with the scythe and below it the 
inscription that this stone was set up by “ Moral- 
ity Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons in memory 
of William Huddlestone, Esq., who was assassi- 
nated while in the discharge of his official duties, 
Oct. 9, 1818.” 

And because Huddlestone was at the 
resident in a house standing on this farm 
that burned down within my memory and the 
cellar hole of which is to-day covered by a farm 
tenant house—and because my father as a boy 
heard all these tales from his grandmother who 


time a 
a house 


was of course very familiar with these events, 
I have felt that [ would like to set down more 
fully than has yet been done the miserable, 


sordid, tragic story. 

I do not claim to point a moral. I only know 
that always men have delighted to rehearse such 
happenings and that in more primitive times they 
have become the theme of song and story. 

For example, there was Eugene Aram, the 
gentle and scholarly schoolmaster of Lynn, 
England, whose crime has been made the theme of 
a romance by Bulwer-Lytton and also of a most 
remarkable ballad poem by Thomas Hood. I 





“There is no place like it for musing and dreams and memories.” 


He was never again seen alive. The two men 
conferred at the barn instead of the house. 
Just exactly what transpired can of course never 
be known. In any event, van Alstyne. losing all 
control of himself, caught up the heavy oak bar 
or pin used to keep shut the big barn doors and 
with it clubbed to death the older and probably 
less vigorous man. He was then immediately 
confronted with the problem which must have 
troubled every murderer of all time—the disposal 
of the evidences of his crime. There were no 
witnesses, so he concealed the horse in a swamp 
and buried the body in a field that had recently 
been sown with winter wheat and then harrowed 
the field (some say by night) to hide the exact 
spot where the earth had been disturbed. Within 
a day or two the alarm of his disappearance had 
been given and the whole countryside was 
aroused. Doubtless in that primitive time an 
occurrence of this kind caused even more public 
excitement than now. Everywhere men left the 
oxen in the stall and the plow in the furrow and 
gathered to the farm. Every bit of circum- 
stantial evidence pointed in just one direction. 
It was of course known whither Huddlestone was 
bound and the nature of his errand. Several 
people had seen him riding west, but no one ever 
saw him after he reached the farm. When ques- 
tioned, van Alstyne, unabashed, replied that he had 
paid the judgment in cash and doubtless the 
sheriff had run away with the money—perhaps the 
most ingenious answer that could have been 
devised. Men then asked him why he had re- 
harrowed a sown field. Some way suspicion 
centered upon that wheat field—a southern hill 
slope that my father has pointed out to me when 
I was a little lad. A large company of men 


made much of the fact that the 
very elements by act of God had 
conspired that the guilty one 
might not escape. 

Apparently Justice if not more 
blind was at least less leaden- 
footed than now. He was 
brought back to jail at Schoharie 
and four months later brought to 
trial, ably defended by the best 
legal talent of the time and with 
all the constitutional safeguards 
and privileges which our juris 
prudence accords to the accused. 
Some seventy-five witnesses were 
called, but the entire trial lasted 
only nineteen hours and a jury of 
his peers, “twelve good men and 
true,’ quickly brought in a ver 
dict of guilty. Doubtless, to-day, 
the trial would have dragged through many 
weary weeks, would have cost the county many 
thousands of dollars and the chances are that the 
defense would have been able to have hired some 
smart experts to have testified that the defendant 
suffered from “brainstorm” or some “passion 
complex” and finally would have flimflammed an 
honest farm jury to bring in some sort of a verdict 
that in a few years would permit him to again 
endanger the world. Four weeks to a day follow- 
ing the trial he was properly hanged on the top 
of the hill behind the Court House at Schohane 
in the presence of a vast gathering of people who 
came from far and near to make of it a Roman 
Holiday. 

We now do things better than that, for our 
executions take place in the presence of only t 
official witnesses of the State and they are for 
bidden to give any details beyond the fact that 
the sentence was duly carried out—a provision 
frequently evaded but one which more and more 
the better class of newspapers are coming to obey. 

There are just two other episodes of which 
wish to speak. One of them I had from my father, 
who had it from the lips of his grandmother, who 
was of course near neighbor to the Huddlestones. 

After van Alstyne’s arrest, the way to Scho- 
harie jail lay past the home of his victim. 
it was that Mrs. Huddlestone, the widow, came 
out to the road and halted the little procession 
and as only a fearfully wronged, distrait and 
crazed woman could, she tongue-lashed him 
cursed him—he and his and his children born 
unborn until the guilty man cowered before het 
and the others shuddered at her unbridled speech. 

The other incident is a far happier and more 

(Continued on page 180) 
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The Outlook for Purebred Live Stock 


Facts Indicate that Present is the Time to Lay Foundations 


HE present situation in the purebred live 
stock industry is mixed. Producers of 
purebred hogs, beef cattle and draft 
horses, on the one hand, have. had an 
unsatisfactory market for their surplus breeding 
stock for the last two or three years. Business 
with breeders of purebred dairy cattle, on the 
other hand, is good enough to make them quite 
cheerful, while rank optimism rules among most 
of the purebred flock masters. 
These diverse conditions are due to the fact 
that periods of adversity and prosperity in pure- 
breds tend to parallel the broad 
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periods in the purebred industry, is decidedly 
limited at the present time. 

How rapidly such a change will take place no 
one can say. Unfortunately, the poor corn crop 
in prospect which is prolonging the period of an 
unfavorable feeding ratio compared with hogs, 
will also delay the time when growers will desire 
to expand production and the return of a broader 
demand for purebred hogs. It seems probable 
that enough change will take place to help the 


have prevailed among beef cattlemen in the 
corn belt and elsewhere. Farmers have not had 
the funds to invest in purebred beef bulls for 
improving commercial herds and also the number 


~ef beginners in the business of producing purebred 


beef cattle has been very small. 

Because of the slow demand, average prices’ 
have been at only a small premium and sometimes 
at no premium at all over market prices so that 
a great number of purebred males, and some 
females, have reached the open market as fat 
steers and heifers. 

The turn in the road seems to 





ups and downs of market prices 


have been reached, however. The 





for the corresponding kinds of 
live stock, but with a lag of 
several months to a year or 
more. 

First, take the case of hogs. 
Prices of market hogs have been 
low compared with feed costs for 
the last year and a half. The 
incentive to produce better market 
hogs by increasing the tincture of 
improved blood in commercial 
herds has been lacking. Farmers 
have been curtailing production 
so that the number of purebred 
males wanted by them has been 
below normal and they have not 
been willing to pay good prices. 
Because of the temporary lack of 
profit in the purebred hog busi- 
ness, there have been few begin- 
ners added to the list of breeders. 
The established herds have not 
had the benefit of demand from 
such beginners for foundation 
stock. 

Under such conditions, bargain 
days in purebred hogs have been 
mevitable. Sale prices covering 








bred calf clubs are doing much for the industry. 
Keith, a calf club girl, of Warrenton, Va., is shown with her sisters Julie, 
Betsy and Helen, and their foundation herd of young Guernseys. 
the extreme right, is holding Golden Rose of Dunnottar, whose dam is a grand- 
daughter of Murne Cowan, the world’s champion milk producer of the Guern- 
sey breed, the kind of purebred stock to start with. 





In this excellent article on ‘“The Outlook for Purebred Live Stock,’’ Mr. Gusler 
might well have added that much of the future success of the business depends 
upon the interest taken by the younger generation. The boys’ and girls’ pure- 


In the picture above, Peggy 


range industry has passed the 
worst stage of readjustment and 
the status of the corn belt farmer 
has improved enough to increase 
his interest. Letters just re- 
ceived from the secretaries of 
the registry associations of the 
beef breeds indicate that the 
demand for bulls has increased. 
The fact that breeders have sold 
so closely via the steer market 
route has resulted in some strength- 
ening of prices. One secretary 
expresses a belief that this will 
be followed by a better demand ® 
for females next year. Prices of 
both males and females are proba- 
bly at the lowest point they will 
reach in a long time. 


Some Hope for Horsemen 

The cycle of market prices in 
horses is longer than in other 
classes of live stock. The trend 
in this division has been down for 
practically a decade and prices of 
purebred draft horses have been 
unsatisfactory most of the time 


Peggy, at 








the five principal breeds compiled 
by the United States Department 
of Agriculture show a reduction in 1923 compared 
with 1922 of from 13 to 40 per cent, depending 
upon the age and sex. 

As adversity in the purebred hog business in 
the past has always been followed eventually by 
prosperity, it is logical to expect a similar sequence 
at present. Already, market prices for hogs have 
turned for the better as receipts have begun to 
reflect the curtailment that has taken place in 
production of commercial hogs. There is every 
Teason to believe that values will average 
much higher in the next two years than in the 
last two. 


Good Prospects for Purebred Hogs 


_ When higher prices for hogs begin to stimulate 
iereased production again, the demand for 
improved blood to use in commercial herds will 
Merease and purebred values are bound to 
advance. Breeders probably will have marketed 
their surplus closely so that a moderate shortage 
of breeding stock may appear. As hog growers 
get into easier financial circumstances, new 
reeders will come forward, men who desire to 
unch into the production of purebred hogs on 

ar own account. Demand from this source, 
Which is an important factor in all prosperity 


brood sow sales of next spring and, if 1925 returns 
a normal corn crop, purebred hog sales fiext 
summer should be much more remunerative to 
the breeder than those held this summer. 


Good Time to Invest 


From the standpoint of the investor in pure- 
bred hogs, it is doubtful if there will be another 
opportunity for several years to buy at such 
extremely low prices as those now prevailing. 

The beef cattle business in the western and 
southwestern range states, which are the great 
breeding ground of commercial cattle, has been 
in the throes of liquidation since 1919. Each 
year many cattlemen have been forced to close 
out their herds-to pay overdue bank debts and 
others have been able to survive only by dint of 
the strictest economy. Such cases are showing 
up this year, although the number of outfits that 
will have to be closed out promises to be smaller 
than last year if market prices hold up. Under 


such conditions of financial distress, the replace- 
ment of bulls has been neglected from necessity. 
Where purchases have been made, a lower grade 
of sires has been used than cattlemen would thave 
taken if their finances permitted. 

Similar conditions, although much less intense, 


for several years. Competition 
from truck, tractor, and auto has 
been a new factor in the horse situation so 
that the depression has been unusually severe 
and prolonged. This competition will continue 
and will take the place of some of the power 
lost as horse production is curtailed. In con- 
sequence, such positive statements as in the 
case of beef cattle and hogs do not seem to be 
justified. But, there can be little doubt that a 
turning point for moderate improvement in pure- 
bred draft horses will be reached ultimately. 


Dairy Cattle in Favored Position 


Turning to the silvery side of the present 
purebred picture, the favorable markets for dairy 
productions, especially in comparison with many 
other farm commodities, have strengthened the 
interest in pure bred dairy cattle. The situation 
is most clearly shown by contrast with beef 
cattle. Prices of dairy purebreds in 1923, as 
compiled by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, averaged from 50 to 125 per cent 
higher than purebred beef cattle of the same age 
groups. 

Furthermore, the purebred dairy cattle busi- 
ness is still gathering steam. One dairy breed 
registry association writes that its business was 

(Continued on page 185) 
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The Dairy Markets 


HOSE who have been following our market 

reports on the Market Page have noted the 
surprisingly large increase in butter in cold storage. 
The New York Produce Review states that there 
were about 150,000,000 pounds of butter in stock 
on August 16, as compared with 102,000,000 on 
August 16 of last year. The amount in storage last 
year was about equal to the five-year average of 
storage holdings. The trade reports that butter 
still is going into the warehouses rapidly. The 
chief dairy sections noted particularly for butter, 
such as Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, have 
had good rains, pastures in fine shape, and the 
butter make is large. 

Cheese holdings also are dangerously large. On 
August 16 holdings were 70,717,000 as compared 
with 60,000,000 pounds on the same date last 
Last year’s holdings were above the five- 
year average. With there is a virgin 
opportunity for inereasing consumption. — In 
Europe the per capita consumption is many times 
greater in nearly all of the countries than it is in 
the United States. Cheese is one of the best 
foods in the world. Farmers themselves could 
materially affect the cheese market by eating 
more of it. 

The canned milk market is also somewhat un- 
healthy at the present time. Storage stocks are 
considerably above normal. Consumption, due 
perhaps to the decline of the good times in the 
cities, is decreasing, and dealers are cutting prices 
to meet competition. These are the reasons 
announced by the League for reducing the price 
of Class 3 milk from $1.55 to $1.45 per hundred. 

As noted on our Market Page, most of the milk 
prices remain the same for September as they 
were in August. The Sheffield Producers has 
raised the August price from $2.10 to $2.60, and 
the Non-pool from $2.00 to $2.40. 

It will therefore be seen from the above analysis 
that the market for milk products is not partic- 
ularly sound at the present time. Over-produc- 
tion is the chief reason for it. As pointed out in 
an article in AvwertcaNn Acricu.turist a short 
time ago, there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of cows in the United States and in 
countries which are able to ship manufactured 
products here. 

This situation in the produce market, however, 
is somewhat relieved for farmers of the New York 
territory by the temporary scarcity of market 
milk. This scarcity led to a healthy increase in 
market milk price for the latter part of August. 


year. 
cheese, 





This improved situation is due to several different 
factors. Warm weather in New York City has 
increased consumption somewhat, temporarily at 
least, and the low prices that have prevailed for 
market milk during the last few months, taken 
with the increased prices for grain, have lessened 
the production to some small extent. 

Let us hope that every dairyman will do his 
part in keeping the supply down. 


‘‘Pop’’ Geers Drives His Last Race 
DWARD F. (Pop) GEERS, veteran light 


harness driver, and one of the most pictur- 
esque figures in the history of American trotting, 
was thrown from his sulky at the West Virginia 
State Fair at Wheeling on September 3, and 
killed. Geers, known as the “grand old man of 
trotting,” was driving the famous Miladi Guy 
in the second heat of the 2:14 trot when the 
horse stumbled, the sulky overturned and Mr. 
Geers was thrown heavily to the ground, landing 
several feet in front of his prostrate horse. 

A crowd of 30,000 witnessed the tragedy, having 
gathered to see the famous driver in an exhibition 
race in which he was to attempt to lower the 
world’s mile record for a half-mile track, behind his 
champion trotter, Peter Manning. The exhibi- 
tion was never run, for Mr. Geers elected to 
handle Miladi Guy in the trot called just previous 
to the exhibition race. In the fall he suffered a 
fracture at the base of the skull, a broken collar- 
bone and shoulder bone. He died in the Ohio 
Valley General Hospital. It was only by a 
miracle that he was not trampled on by Lulu 
Wood, another entry. She shied to one side just 
in time to avoid trampling the old man. 

Mr. Geers was seventy-three years old. He 
was born in Lebanon, Wilson County, Tenn., and 
started his career when he was hardly out of his 
*teens. It is doubtful if any man has driven more 
famous horses than Mr. Geers in his time. He 
developed Brown Hal, Mattie Hunter, Napoleon 
Direct, Sonardo, Miladi Guy, and many others. 
In his sixty-fifth year Mr. Geers won the honor 
of driving a mile in two minutes or better. It 
was in a free-for-all race in Columbus, Ohio, when 
he drove Napoleon Direct in 1.:59°4¢. Six years 
later he brought out Sanardo with the same record. 

Thousands of farmers in the East have seen 
“Pop” Geers drive and have cheered him on to 
victory. His name will go down in sport history 
as that of the greatest of Grand Circuit drivers, 
the peer of horsemen, and the very synonym of 
all that is clean and honest in racing. 


Of Doubtful Value 


N a recent speech, President Coolidge stated 
that he proposes to form a committee to 
make a thorough study of the agricultural situa- 
tion, and from this study to recommend agricul- 
tural measures that will help farming. 

There has been a good deal of foolish doctrines 
and many foolish schemes proposed to aid agricul- 
ture during the past years of hard times. Most 
farmers have come to believe that it is mighty 
little the Government can do to aid agriculture 
beyond the educational information furnished by 
the Department of Agriculture. Of the three big 
issues in Congress to help farmers during the past 
year, not one of them was sound economically. 
These include the McNary-Haugen Bill to arti- 
ficially raise the price of wheat, the bill to sell the 
Government nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals to 
Henry Ford, and the proposition to improve the 
St. Lawrence waterway so that Western products 
could be shipped direct to the sea, instead of 
through the New York barge canal. None of 
these propositions passed; none ought to. Like 
most of the so-called relief measures, they would 
have done more harm than good. 

However, we cannot know too much about our 
business or study it too well. Therefore, President 
Coolidge’s proposition for a commission to find 
the real facts regarding the farm situation and 
suggest a remedy may do some good, providing 
the men on it are not politicians but are real 
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farmers with farm sympathy and understanding, 
who know instantly what is practical and what js 
not in the suggestions for agricultural aid. With 
the best of committees most farmers will stijj 
have little faith in it, believing that the only ones 
who can help farmers are farmers themselves, 


Interest Rates Affect Business 


HE economists who spend their time makj 

a study of the causes and effects of the y 
and downs in business use as one of their chief 
measurements or barometers the rising or falling 
interest rates. As a usual thing, low interest rates 
mean plenty of money, which results in reasonably 
easy credit, and this is always a very decided 
factor in maintaining prosperous times. 

For several months there have been indications 
of declining prosperity in the cities, but in spite 
of this, interest rates are now the lowest in a great 
many years; therefore, many believe that the 
present decline is only temporary and that after 
the election business will rapidly improve again, 
The Intermediate Credit Banks have lowered 
interest rates on loans to cooperatives and others 
to finance marketing operations from five and a 
half per cent. to four and a half per cent. The 
lower rates for money are helping to keep Wall 
Street stocks up, and some believe that for the 
same reason these lower rates will be a consider- 
able factor in helping to maintain good prices for 
farm products. 





That Hot School Lunch 


OBODY argues any more about its desira- 
bility—but a good many communities still 
do not see their way clear to starting the practice 
of serving a daily hot dish in the local schoolhouse. 
It means trouble for somebody. We can’t deny 
that. Food just will not cook itself and clear 
itself up. But mothers who have helped put in 
the system of serving a hot dish at lunch hour in 
the schoolhouse would never go back to the easier 
way of doing without it. 

A good plan is to make each child responsible 
for a given dish on a given day, and when there 
are, say, 15 children, each one takes a turn only 
once in three weeks. Cream of pea, vegetable or 
tomato soup, macaroni, creamed potatoes, baked 
beans and cocoa are among the dishes recom- 
mended for the hot lunch; and none of them is 
hard to prepare on a small two-burner oil stove. 

If you can’t begin by having a hot dish every 
day, try it once a week, then twice a week, until 
the teacher and the children establish a routine. 
It will pay in rosier cheeks, stronger bodies and 
brighter minds. 

And don’t forget to use plenty of milk, either 
raw or in appetizing soups, gravies and creamed 
dishes! 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


OW many good churches have been ruined 
by preachers who took an hour to say what 
better could have been said in fifteen minutes, 
and how many good magazines and papers have 
been consigned to the wastepaper basket for the 
same reason! Brevity is not only the soul of wit; 
it is, especially in these busy days, the backbone 
of all good writing and speaking. I am impressed 
constantly in my work as an editor with the large 
number of speakers and writers who would 
very well to study Pat's style in the following 
story. 

It seems that Pat was section boss and had 
greatly annoyed his superintendent by long- 
winded reports of unimportant events in his work. 
Finally the superintendent told Pat that if he did 
not cut down his reports he would be obliged to 
fire him. Shortly after this there came a great 
flood and washed out two or three miles of rail 
in Pat's section. He looked it over and then sat 
down to write his report to the superintendent. 
After some reflection this is what he said: “DE! 


SUPT.; WHERE THE. RAILROAD WAS, 
THE RIVER IS. YOURS, PAT.” 
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A Page of Handy Devices 


Savers of Labor, Time, Money and Temper 


HERE is nothing like a handy device 
for conserving energy, saving time and 
maintaining an even temper and |frame 
of mind. Some are not altogether simple 
to make but they are 
more or less inexpen- 
sive, for in many cases 
they involve the use 
of odd parts that are 
usually stored away 





in some remote cor- 
ner of the wagon 
shed. 


To our minds a 


PS 








UN Y, 
UNG handy device, espe- 
s""*\, cially when it 
makes work easier 
and avoids the 
riling of the spirits, is of the greatest importance 
for the very convenience of the thing. For 
instance, there is nothing more pesty to handle 
than a roll of wire, especially barbed wire. 
It isnot only pesty, but it is really dangerous. 
Usually it is a case of slipping a broken handle 
through the reel and two men walking along with 
it to stretch the wire for some distance and many 
is the time we have carried deep scratches follow- 
ing the job. One of the simplest and most satis- 
factory ways to unroll barbed wire is the simple 
contrivance illustrated, one of which involves 
nothing more or less than a stone-boat with an 
upright stake fastened securely in the hole in the 
forward part. The two-wheeled contrivance is a 
little more elaborate, although very easy to make. 
The nicest part of this two-wheeled affair is that 
it is light enough for one man to push, while 
another man turns the crank and winds the wire 
on the reel when it is desired to remove wire from 
a fence. This is particularly handy when tem- 
porary fences are put up. When the wire is on 
the reel it can be stored very conveniently until 
needed for another occasion. Sometimes a handy 
device is just “handy,” but this one is a con- 
venience as well as a labor and temper saver. 


* * * 


A Handy Wire Tightener 


HILE we are speaking of wire, here is a 
¥ device that is easily made and very con- 
venient to use in tightening barbed wire. There 
are many different kinds of wire stretchers on the 
market and where a permanent job is done they 
may be more satisfactory. But where a tempo- 
rary fence ora hurry-up 
job is desired this is 
about as handy a de- 
vice as a man would 
want. A piece of inch 
board is cut out in the 
shape shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion with a notch so cut 
in the one side to permit 
the face of the hammer 
to fit in. Just in front 
ot the head of the hammer a long bolt is inserted 
through the board to prevent splitting. This 
could also be accomplished by thin strips of 
heavy tin around the outside. The hammer is 
fastened in place with leather straps. Along the 
ace of the wooden arm, that part that touches 
the fence post, sharp brads are inserted to prevent 
slipping. It is more desirable to make the con- 
trivance of a good tough hardwood. 


. * 7. 
A Wire Gate Fastener 


Br JRE we leave the fence question, here is a 
’ good idea for fastening a wire gate. Many 
@ time a meadow is fenced with barbed or plain 
Wire and only a temporary opening is left to allow 




















wagons to go in and out. However, cattle may 
be in the adjoining field and in order to keep the 
opening as 
tight as 
possible, this 
device works 
very well. It 
is simply 
made of a 
piece of 
board, a 
hinge, apiece 
of heavy 
number 9 
wire and a bolt. The board is cut in the shape 
shownin A. One end of the hinge is attached to 
the board end. The other end of the hinge is 
attached to the end fence post, the top of which 
is cut on the bias. The bolt is run through the 
board near the end of the hinge. Heavy screws 
can easily take the place of this bolt. The number 
9 wire is bent into a loop as in the illustration. 
The wire is passed over the end stake of the gate, 
the handle is pulled down and drawn tight. Note 
that a wire loop is also placed at the bottom so 
that the end gate stake can be held firmly at the 
bottom. In order to avoid having the wire slip, 
the end gate post is notched. 


* * * 


Another Back Saver 


NE of the meanest jobs we can remember as 

a boy, as far as an aching back is concerned, 
was that of holding the potato sacks while some 
one else dumped in the spuds. As a matter of 
fact this was not so true of potatoes as it was of 
grain. As we grew older 
we were able to shake a 
bushel of potatoes into a 
bag very easily. When it 
came to handling grain it 
usually took one of us 
boys to hold the bag while 
one of the men shoveled 
in the grain. Either of 
these holders will prove 
itself a real labor-saver, 


« 
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OPEN CLOSED 















for the boy can shovel 
grain instead of holding 
the bag. In the device 
above and to the left, 
the arms are so con- 
structed and bolted to 
the upright 2 x 4, 


marked C, that it can Hf 
be adjusted to a bag of aN : 
most any depth. Hooks XY 

are placed in the arms  — 


in order to hold the 
mouth of the bag open. 

The bag holder at the right is not adjustable 
as far as height is concerned, but it holds the 
mouth of the bag open a little more perfectly. 
The construction is so simple that it really needs 
no specifications. Needless to say, the lumber 
should be well seasoned and should be heavy 
enough to withstand considerable weight. The 
braces should be well set and strong. 


* * * 


A Wheelbarrow Sheep Feeding Trough 


ERE is a handy device and labor-saver for 
the sheep man. It often happens that sheep 
are run on several different pastures during the 
season and if heavy feed racks are used, it is quite a 
task to move them. The illustration shows a 





rack that can be easily moved from one field to 
another by a single person and avoids the necessity 
of lifting it on to a lumber wagon and hauling it 
to the adjoining field with a team of horses. It is 
mounted on a pair of wheels and has handles 
a’tached to the otherend. A couple of old wheel- 


barrow wheels will usually suffice, although any 
kind of wheels will do the job very well. Where 
wheelbarrow wheels are used it necessitates the 
building of a frame to accommodate the wheels and 
carry a rack at the same time. If the rack is too 


heavy for one man to lift by the handles it can be 
easily hooked on to the back of a wagon and can 
be hauled from place to place, saving heavy lifting. 
Many a man has permanently injured his back 





trying to lift a heavy trough on to a wagon. Old 
cultivator wheels are common around the farm 
and if the box is not too large, will serve the 
purpose very well. 

* * * 


A Homemade Jack 


BOUT every farm has a homemade jack on 
it, but here is one that may offer a sugges- 
tion to some man who has threatened to break 
up his homemade affair because it doesn’t hold 
fast. Note the wire that runs from the base of 
the uprights to the notches in the handle. This 
wire may be placed in 
any one of the notches 
depending on _ the 
height to which the 
axle is to be lifted. If 
the boy likes to handle 
tools and wants to 
make something, here 
is a contrivance that 
is simple enough for 
him to tackle. 

The base is made of a 2” x 4” for heavy wagons, 
1” x 4” stuff should be heavy enough for a buggy 
jack. The upright pieces can be made of 1” x 
4”, with half-inch holes bored through every 
three inches. The lever should also have two or 
three half-inch holes in erder to permit it to work 
under the wagon a little farther if it is necessary. 
As in the illustration, grooves are cut in the 
handle every couple of inches. The handle can 
be made of planed 2” x 4”, or 1” x 4” if it is to be 
only used for light wagons. 

* * * 


Keeping the Rats Out of the Crib 


A NEIGHBOR lost considerable corn last 
year from his crib because of rats. Though 
the crib was elevated on posts, and all parts of the 
floor were twelve or more inches above the ground, 
the rodents climbed the wooden timbers readily 
and took what they wished. 

This summer the 
crib was made rat- 
proof in a very simple 
way. To have torn 
out the floor and put 
in concrete all around 
would have run into 
considerable money. 
Yet the “proofing” 
was done at a total 
expenditure of $2.40 
and half a day of labor for two men. 

Twenty-four tin pans were purchased at the 
ten cent store for ten cents each. There were 
four rows of posts with six posts in each row. 

The crib was raised a few inches (empty) and 
the pans set upside down on the posts as shown, 
each being carefully spaced. Then the crib was 
lowered again. And that was all there was to it. 
That provoking overhang thwarted the attempts 
of the most persistent rat, and so far this year not 
a sign of one has been seen. Moreover, those 
pans, while of light material and cheaply tinned, will 
probably last several years.—D. R. Van Horn. 
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LPH 


More than 150,000 
foresighted people 


have asked ALPHA Dealers tor 
the 104-page, illustrated Hand- 
book and the Special Bulletins 
and Service Sheets that describe 
scores of substantial, enduring 
home, yard, farm and business- 
place improvements. 


Why don’t you? 





Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Philadelphia 
Ironton, Ohio 


EASTON, PA. 


New York Boston Baltimore 
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For better protection, longer service and lowest 
yearly cost, ask your dealer for Zinc Insulated 
: Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts. 


Zinc Insulation means 40% to 100% more gal- 
vanizing—longer life fence. 


Arrow Tee-Steel Posts are built like a rail- 
road rail. Stronger and sturdier. Big split- 
wing arrow anchor roots solidly into the 
ground. Easy to drive. 


AWVIERICAN S STEEL = WERE COMPANY 
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If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 
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1\4 H-P PULLS OVER 2 H-P 
(Burns Kerosene or Gasoline) 
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How to Gas Peach Borers 


Now Is the Time to Apply Para-dichloro Benzene 


HE peach borer is without a doubt 

the most destructive and most serious 
pest that attacks that fruit. Further- 
more, it seems to be about the most 
difficult to fight. We have been getting a 
number of inquiries of late asking if there 
is not a method of control that is more 
simple than wiring. This method consists 
of removing the soil around the base of 
the tree and probing with a copper wire 
to extricate the larva or worm that is 
boring beneath the bark. 

The use of chemicals has developed to 
a large extent during recent years and 
now it is an accepted fact by large grow- 
ers, as well as experiment stations and 
colleges of agriculture, that para-dichloro 
benzene is by far the most satisfactory. 
This chemical, although it is crystalline, 
rapidly turns to a gas when it is placed in 
the soil and being poisonous quickly 
destroys insect life. 

It particularly effective against 
young borers. One of the difficulties 
heretofore in controlling borers has been 
due to the fact that there are two broods 
and spring eradication was of little or no 
avail due to the fact that fall infestation 
would make useless all previous efforts. 


is 


Now is Time to Apply It 


Para-dichloro benzene is applied im- 
mediately after all eggs have hatched, 
which in our territory is about the middle 
of September. For southern Jersey this 
period is nearer the first of October. In 
making the application the soil about the 
base of the tree is cleared of all grass, 
weeds and all other débris. Furthermore, 
all excess gum is removed from the bark. 
The cleared area around the base of the 
tree is about two inches in diameter. 
The crystals are distributed in a con- 
tinuous narrow band or ring about the 
trunk of the tree. The ring must be one 
and a half or two inches from the tree. 
In other words, after the chemical is 
distributed it forms a white collar around 
the trunk with about one and a half 
inches of soil between it and the bark of 
the tree. It is then covered with several 
shovelsful of finely divided soil, which is 
packed down fairly firmly. No rubbish 
should be in this covering soil. 

On trees that are six years of age or 
older, one ounce of chemical per tree is 
sufficient for either a short or prolonged 
treatment. On trees that are from three 
to five years of age it is necessary to use 
only half an ounce and the crystals should 
be permitted to remain around the tree 
only long enough to kill the borers. Three 
weeks should be sufficient. in this case 
when the temperature averages 
between 55 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

For orchard trees only one year of age 
a quarter of an ounce is sufficient while 
two-year-old trees can stand three-eighths 
of an ounce. In these cases also three 
weeks is sufficient for the gas to destroy 
the insects, especially the young ones. 


soil 


It is rather delicate with trees as y 

as this and some injury may occur, lh 
experiments conducted by the New 
Jersey station, a few cases of s 
injury were reported. The cause of this 
has not been discovered. This was also 
true where trees are treated in the 
nursery row. However, where there was 
some injury it was outgrown in most 
cases. 


Desirable Oat Varieties 


Narrow Down to Six 


HERE are six varieties of oats that 

are gradually establishing themselves 
in growers’ favor in New York State and 
surrounding territory. The plant breed. 
ers at the State college at Ithaca and 
growers have been working with oats for 
so long, testing all sorts to find those best 
suited for Empire State conditions, that 
they do not hesitate to recommend 
Cornellian, Empire, Stand well, Comewell, 
Victory and Selection 343. Many varie. 
ties have been found that are not worth 
growing. One of the facts demonstrated 
is the poor yield obtained from the so- 
called “horse mane” or side oats and 
farmers are particularly warned against 
them. 

“These oats have very beautiful 
heads,” says Dr. H. H. Love of the 
college staff, “but examine them and see 
how poorly filled they are. On close 
examination, many of the kernels that 
seem to be large are found to be not filled 
with meats at all but are large, coarse, 
empty hulls. Another point about these 
side oats is that they do not stool out 
much and therefore do not fill up the 
space where the seeding is thin. The 
heads are also easily broken off and many 
of them are lost at cutting time. Selection 
343 is the one that has the stiffest straw 
and stands up very well.” 


Has Allen’s Mower that is Still 
Workable 


' your issue of August 9th I was very 
much interested in your article en- 
titled “*Farm Machinery Our Fathers 
Used.” I was especially so in the Allen 
mowing machine. I have one all in 
running order when it is put together. 
I think it was bought in 1856. A few 
years ago we had it out and mowed with 
it. It cut fine and every one around 
here rode on it so they could say that 
they had mowed with the oldest mower 
in the world. The guards are fastened 
on a wooden bar with screws. I think 
I am safe in saying that this is the oldest 
mowing machine in running order in . 
world. Every one was surprised 

it cut so well and ran so easy. I bad i 
at the Fulton County fair and it attracted 
more attention than any other machine 
on the ground.—C. L. Coppine, 58, 
Perth, N. Y. 

























and Con- 


HIS picture shows the teachers of agriculture from New York, New Jersey of 
necticut assembled in one of the fields of the farm of the New York State School 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long Island, where the agricultural educators held their recest _ 


conference. There were approximately 250 attending the conference. 
H. C. Odell, manager of the Nassau County Farm Bureau, is addressing the 
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September 


A good time to take care of your Fall 
needs —Send your orders now to the 


World's Largest Store 


Everything is at its best in September! 


The Golden Indian Summer days—the best of all the year—carry with all their 



































beauty a suggestion of the colder weather to come. 


Time to prepare for Winter! 


winter is most complete. Values are the great- 

est in years. If you need wearing apparel for 
any of the members of your household, if you need 
new furniture, rugs or furnishings for your home, if 
you would like labor saving equipment for farm or 
shop, if you want a radio, a gun or a tire—our new 
General Catalog for fall and winter has it for you at 
the lowest prices. 


The quality of Sears-Roebuck goods has long been 
recognized by our eight million customers. They 


O= SUPPLY of the things you need for fall and 


know that we were the first to guarantee merchandise 
and the first to equip a laboratory to make certain 
that the goods were of the proper quality. We'd like 
to have you test our merchandise. We know you wili 
find it the best that can be had at anywhere near the 


price. And we guarantee it! 


Our catalog of 35,000 bargains is ready. 
already received your copy, use the convenient coupon below. 


SEND, pH CATALOG 















We guarantee to 


satisfy you and save you money 


Hour Service! 


The World’s Largest Store 
gives you the best service! 
99 out of every 100 orders are 
shipped within twenty-four 
hours after we receive them. 


That's Service! 








— Dont forget 
to send for the 
New Sears, Roebuck 

Fall Catalog . 































if you haven't 








Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


62870. 
Seattle 

















Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas 


Send Latest General Catalog. 


COOH OE 
Terre ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
CORSE eee eee EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHHESHH SESE 
seeteeeee 





REMEMBER, it’s but a short dis- 
tance from your cow’s udder 
to the cream pitcher—the but- 
ter plate—the nursing bottle. 


Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from disease 
germs, and clean smelling, 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. 

Provide a wallow for your 
hogs. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your we 
will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the sprinkling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 








ALL LEATHER HERCULES 


WORK SHOE 


AT WHOLESALE 
ADE on the famous 
Army Munson last, 
of heavy pliable leather, 
double tanned to resist 
soil acids and to stand 
hardest wear. Double 
leather soles. Soft 












Ne. 01171. 


if Net Delighted 
WE PAYPOSTAGE, 
if money or check ac- 
es order or re ean 
POSTMAN on uivery pan postage. Mention Ne. 
@41474, size and width, or all n re in shoe you wear 

SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
with wonderful values in men’s, women's 
and children’s shoes at 98e and up 


ANDERSON SHOE CO., inc., Dept. 5% 1! 
102 Hopkins Place Battimore, Ma. 














KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater incre 
40 per cent 
Write for 





ases capacity 
uses all waste heat 


catalog 





number of trees 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 


State 














SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 8o years’ use. It will please 


you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by th 
“GRANGE” for so years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offes 
From Factory Direct to You at W! Price 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Value- 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards. 
Write :.1e. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Oldest Ready Mixei Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Thousands of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, Barberry, 
Privet, ete. Highest quality direct to you at materially 

reduced prices. Large assortment 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. 


Killed with PARAFIX, (Pure Paredichiorbenzene 
ROO ied by U. 3. Gov. & State Exp. Sta 
1 ver y 


Rene Beier baad. Treat 10 trove ry 
BORERS fics ots 
Co., | East 42nd St.. N c 
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N these days when there is so much 

“creamery” butter on the market, it 
is often difficult for the humble makers of 
“dairy” butter to get a good price for 
their product. City people’s tastes are 
every year becoming more used to 
creamery butter, and the farmer finds it 
hard when he has to take 10 cents a 
pound less for his butter. Some farmers 
or their wives make such good butter 
they can find steady customers who are 





willing to pay extra for quality. If this 
is at all possible, it is the best way. _ 
Making good butter is not easy. Itisa 


| long series of many little jobs, and 
failure in any one of them will spoil 
| the whole. I give my method which if 
followed will bring good results. 
| In the first place, the cows should be 
| well fed and have access to good water. 
If turnips, cabbage or the like are fed it 
should be done after milking. The cows 
should, if at all possible, have plenty of 
bedding and be brushed down before 
milking. The hands of the milker should 
be clean, and tin pails are the best for 
milking in. Wooden or galvanized pails 
should not be used, 


Clean Separator Daily 


Many farmers have their separator 
in the'barn, which I do not think a very 
good plan. There will be a great tempta- 
tion to let it go unwashed if it is not 
handy for the housewife to clean every 
day It should well and 
scalded every morning and dried on the 
shelf of the stove or in the sun before 
being put together again. If creamers 
are used the same care should be given 
them and they should be kept in as cool 
a place as possible in summer. Whatever 
method is used for getting the cream, one 
should endeavor to get it as thick as 
If too thick it can easily be 
thinned out in the churn with water, but 
one can do little with too thick cream. 
[he handiest and best vessel I have 
found to keep cream in is a large enameled 
pail. It is easy to wash, never rusts, and 
is not heavy to lift like the earthenware 
cru ks. 





be washed 


px wssible. 


Handling the Cream 


Cream from the separator should be 
cooled before it is added to the cream 
No fresh cream should be added 
for twenty-four hours before churning. 
As a rule, cream should not be kept 
longer than a week. Of course, if kept 
cold in winter it will keep longer. Churn- 
ing twice a week in summer is best, I 


think 


\ essel 
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Buttermaking on the Farm 
Dairy Butter is Better Than Creamery When Made Right 


By MRS. THOMAS THOMSON 


I always cover the cream with a clean 
cloth, not a close tight cover. Of course, 
it is covered up when set outdoors. An- 
other good plan is to churn first thing 
in the morning before breakfast. It is a 
great help getting it over early, besides 
being oie 

If the cream is rich and thick, 62 
degrees is about right for churning. Very 
thin cream needs a higher temperature, 
especially in winter, when the cows are 
on dry feed. In hot weather it should be 
lower. Success in churning comes with 
practice and a thermometer is a great 
help. Save on anything you like, but 
don’t try to save by doing without one. 


Barrel Churn is Easy 


There are still people who think they 
can't get butter to come without the old 
dash churn. The barrel or “Daisy” 
type of churn is much easier to operate 
and a great improvement in every way. 
Before using, it should be well scalded 
with hot water and then cold afterwards. 
I use the milk-strainer pail and strain 
all the water used during the operation. 

It is not easy to give any exact quanti 
ties for coloring. New milch cows and 
cows on rich pasture give cream that 
needs little if any coloring. The ten- 
dency is to have too deep a shade. 

The churn should never be more than 
half full. One-third full is about right 
for ease and quickness of churning. After 
churning for a few minutes the lid should 
be opened to let off the gas. If the cream 
sticks to the sides and won't splash or 
move about it is too thick and water of 
the same temperature should be added. 


When Butter Comes 


The butter should come in from twenty 
to thirty minutes. If it comes much 
quicker the temperature is too high and 
there will be a quantity of cream left in 
the buttermilk. If the cream is not 
sufficiently ripened, it will not churn all 
the cream out either and will most likely 
take a longer time to churn. 

The butter granules should be about 
the size of wheat when the buttermilk is 
drawn off and a small quantity of water 
is then poured over the butter and 
allowed to drain off. Then strain in 
about as much water as there was cream 
and revolve the churn till the granules 
are about the size of large peas, then 
drain off immediately. The water should 
be 60 degrees in summer and a little 


warmer in winter. If the butter has been 
churned into a solid mass, then the 
butter ladle scalded and dipped in cold 
water will have to be used in washing to 
get all the buttermilk out. Water must 
then be added until it is clear. 

Some people salt the butter in the 
churn, but it is safer to lift it out and 
weigh it. If the butter is for immediate 
use, 14 to 34 of an ounce of salt is plenty 
for each pound of butter. If for ] 
tubs, one ounce may be used, but the 
majority of people like butter mildly 
salted. If lumpy the salt should be rolled 
smooth and sifted evenly over the butter 
and worked gently in with the spade or 
in the case of a level butter worker with 
the roller till the butter presents a smooth 
solid appearance. It should be covered 
with a clean plate and cloth and set 
away for a few hours, when it should be 
again thoroughly worked over. If it is 
made up directly after salting the butter 
will be streaky. It should not be allowed 
to get too cold, as the labor is doubled 
in working it up again. 


Packing in Tubs 


If wooden tubs are used for packing 
it in, great care should be used in having 
them as clean and white as possible, both 
outside and inside. A bench outdoors 
is the best place for scrubbing them. 
Plenty of boiling water should be used 
after the scrubbing and then cold water. 
Butter paper dipped in water should be 
used for lining the tubs and they should 
be weighed before putting the butter in. 
I find a wooden masher like a potato 
masher a great help in packing it firmly 
in. It is rather difficult for the beginner 
to get it all evenly packed down, and after 
one has worked hard it is rather dis- 
couraging on turning it out to find holes 
and large cracks. 

This is almost sure to happen if tke 
butter is rather hard, but on the other 
hand one must guard having it soft and 
greasy. As in most other things, 'there isa 
happy medium. The tub should be filled 
level with the top and some patter gives 
it an attractive finish. A sheet of paper 
should cover it before the lid is nailed on. 


Putting Butter Up in Prints 


If the butter is put up in points, the 
same care should be used in getting it 
packed in evenly and it should be care- 
fully covered in a cloth-lined box so that 
no dust can get at it on its way to market. 
I find when the quantity of butter is not 
very large then an egg-crate is a fine 
thing for sending 
it in. There are 





The day before 
churning, if the 
am still 
sweet, sour 
buttermilk, a cup- 
ful or more accord- 
ing to the thickness 
of the cream, is 
stirred well in and 
the whole brought 
to churning tem- 
perature or a little 
higher and kept 
there all day. If 
too cold next morn- 
ing itcan be heated 
by setting it in a 
larger vessel of hot 
water and keeping 
it stirred during the 


cre 1s 


some 


process. In sum- 
mer the difficulty 
is to get it cool 


enough if one has 
noice. I find that 
it’s a good plan to 
watch the ther- 
mometer. Some 
nights it is much 
cooler out-of-doors 
than it is in the 
cellar, and then I 
set the cream out 
on a high shelf I 
| have. By the by, 





no lids to nail 








ANOTHER HEAVY REPRODUCER 


r; last week’s issue we showed a picture of Financial Kings Interest, purebred 
Jersey, that holds the world’s record for reproduction, with 21 calves to her credit, 
20 of them heifers. The cow shown above is Jeanfield Fleckie Third, a 20-year-old 
Ayrshire, the dam of 18 calves. This 18th calf was dropped 43 days after Jeanfield 
Fieckie Third had completed an advanced registry record of 10,668 pounds of milk. 
She is owned by Bellefonte, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


down, and the 
good man has no 
difficulty in get- 
ting it opened in 
the market. Some 
have boxes with 
hinged lids and a 
lock, which is the 
best way of all. 
The main thing 
in putting it up 
to have everything 
clean and attrac- 
tive looking. No 
body wants to buy 
dirty butter 
nothing is so easy 
to soil. I trust 
that this will be 
of use to some be- 
ginner in the but- 
ter-making bue 
iness. 
Live Stock Sales 
Dates 
Holsteins : 
Sept.13—Coraopolis, 
Pa., Bell Farm. 
Sept. 23 — Sherburt 
Four Corners, 
Y& & 
Dispersal Sale. 
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News From Among the 
Farmers 


ARMERS in most sections of Lewis 
County, N. Y., are in the midst of 
their grain harvest at the present time, 
which is much later than usual this year, 
owing to the cold rainy weather of early 
spring during seed time, but the weather 
of late August has been ideal for grains 
of all kinds and it looks now as if more 
than an average crop would be harvested. 
The Lewis County Fair, which was 
held at Lowville, the county seat, during 
the past week, was very largely attended. 
It was estimated that on Wednesday, 
the second day, 15,000 persons were in 
attendance, the grand-stand and the new 
annex to the main building being filled 
to capacity, hundreds being unable to 
obtain seats. 
. Patrons of the fair are very enthusiastic 
in their praise of the attractions furnished, 
also in the dairy line, five of the leading 
purebred stock owners in this section of 
the county having exhibits on the grounds, 
which is the largest number in several years. 
The frequent showers of the past few 
weeks have given an abundance of after 
feed and where fields are cleared of 
grain so they are available for stock, 
cows are keeping up a very good flow of 
milk for the lateness of the season. 

Some are supplementing their pastures 
with the feeding of corn, also with the 
cutting and feeding of second crop alfalfa, 
which gives fairly good results, with less 
damage to the meadows. 

There have been a number of sales of 
farms recently, which is rather unusual 
at this season.—Cuar.es L, Strces. 


In Western New York Counties 

Genesee County—The weather has 
been very hot and dry for the past two 
weeks, but on the second of September 
we had an excellent all-day rain. Haying 
and harvest is all done with the exception 
of a few oats to be hauled in. Farmers 
are plowing for wheat. Threshing is in 
full swing and grain is turning out fairly | 
well. Some farmers are selling their | 
wheat as soon as it is threshed. It is 
bringing $1.25 a bushel. New hay is 
worth from $10 to 12 a ton, potatoes $1 
abushel. Beans are bringing from $4.50 
to 9 a 100 pounds according to the 
variety. Butter is bringing 48c to 54 
per pound; eggs 40c a dozen; live poultry 
%e, dressed 24c; live calves 9 to 10c, 
dressed 15 to 17c; live hogs 10 to Ile, 
dressed 10 to 14c. Genesee County Fair 
at Batavia starts on September 15 and 
runs for the rest of the week.—J. C. 

Ontario County—Harvesting is about 
over. Some oats are still out as well as a 
few pieces of late hay. We are having a 
dry hot spell. Corn and potatoes need 
rain and a few weeks of warm weather. 
eS aybody is hoping for a late fall.— 

. D. S. 





Adding the right 


home grown feeds 


ferent materials in 





Steuben County—We have had an 
extremely cold summer and about all 
crops are fully three weeks late. An 
early frost now would ruin buckwheat 
and would shorten the potato crop very, 
very much. Unless the weather changes 
soon, the chances are we will get frost. 
It looks as though corn fodder will be very 
light. Fruit is very small and late. 
armers in several communities are 
combining and buying threshing machines 
lor their own use. This is due to the 





fact that owners have consistently refused | 
to lower prices to a reasonable figure. | 

ad building is being pushed along' 
rapidly. —C. H. E. 


Pennsylvania County Notes 

: Snyder County—We have been™hav- 
ing ideal summer weather—plenty of rain 

sunshine. Crops are looking fine. 
Oats are about all harvested. The wheat 
crop is fairly good. Corn is growing very 
rapidly. Some farmers will have a very 
fine crop of it. Pasture is plentiful. 
Stock looks fine. County fairs have 
Some threshing has been done. 


Potatoes will yield half a crop in this 
county. People generally well. Very 
tle sickness. Markets: Wheat, $1.10 


Pa Corn, $1.30 bu.; Oats, 60c bu.; 
Otatoes, $1.25 bu.; Butter, 40c to 55c lb.; 


HOME grown feeds are 

necessary for cheap milk 
production, but they contain too 
much of some milk materials 
and not enough of others. 


Cow Chow rounds out the 


make the most possible milk 
and still keep the cow in good 
condition. Every one of the dif- 


day. 


amount of 


so that they 


milk is pro- 


Eight Busy Mille Located for Service 





= 


Made 


“Why do I get two extra quarts of milk a day 
from every cow on Cow Chow ?’’, wrote a well 
known milk producer. 


vided in Purina Cow Chow. 
That’s why it makes a half a 
gallon more milk per cow per 


We don’t ask you to believe it. 
We ask you to prove it. We'll 
supply the record sheets free 
and we'll lend you the milk 
scales to weigh the extra milk. 


Order Purina Cow Chow from 
your dealer. 
milk at a lower cost per gallon. 


It makes more 


Write for the 100 page Purina Cow Book—free 


PURINA MILLS, 818 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Go to the National Dairy Show— Call at the 
Purina exhibit. 


BE RERE ERR ERE RENEE R DERE EE 








Eggs, 28c to 30c doz.; Peaches, $1.00 to 
$1.25 per bu.—D. D. S. 

Fayette County—We had rain during 
the third week in August, although 
haying was about all finished. Grass in 
the meadows and pastures is growing 
well. Some farmers have started thresh- 
ing and oats and wheat are turning out 
well. Wheat will be light because some 
crops did not come through the winter 
very well. The oats crop is a good one. 
Corn is very green for this time of the 
year. The weather has been mostly cool. 
There is quite a bit of building going on 
but indications are that it will not last 
long. Not much doing in coal at present. 
Eggs 35 cents; butter 50 cents.—E. W. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


160 NEW YORK STATE DAIRY Cows 
TO FRESHEN 


FRES 
AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
MILKY 








ALL re Y PERFECT GOOD SIZE 


CANDOR, N. 


ONE OF OUR 





two-year-o'd Lucky Farce 
Reg. Jersey heifers bas just 
We have 
Federal tested. 





made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test 
others just as good at $100 to $150. 
Ss. B. Hunt 


Huat, N. Y. 


OSWALD 8S. WARD & SONS | 





SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cross 
6 to 7 weeks old $4.50 8 to 9 weeks old $5.00 
Also pure bred Berkshire and Chester sows or boars. 
7 weeks old $6 each. All these pigs are healthy and 
fast growing. I will crate and ship from 1 to 100 

C.O0. D. on approval 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass, 


1¢0 Pigs, Chester White, Duroc and Berkshire, 6 weeks old, 
75; ks, $4.50. High gradeand purebred ~ pot 
. Pa. 








98.75; 3 weeks, 
related, $5.00 each. Oaks Dairy Farm, Wyatus 








When writing to Advertisers 
Be sure to say you saw it 
in American Agriculturist. 

















180 


insertion is $1 


The minimum charge 
nitiai, Peto 


Count as one word eac 
address. Thus: “J. B. +, 44 E 
words. 


to date of issue 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, 








Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


. Main St. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule 






week. 
m and whole number, including name and 
Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 








Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
ecause of 
cash or money order must accompany your 


























order 
— ——— eel 
EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
s. C. W. LEGHORN yearlings, EA — MONEY IN WHEAT—If you sow best 
500 pullets hatched April 15, $1 ach. | seed, try Leap’s Prolific, great stooler, stiff 
HILLSDALE POULTRY FARM, Hillsdale, straw, red berry, much desired by millers; 
N. ¥. record, 40 bu. acre: 10 bu. lots, $1.95: over ten, 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS ready for 
shipment from eight weeks to six months old. 
Also five hundred yearling he ns. OLIN 
HOPKINSON, South Columbia. N. 

THOMPSON'S RINGLET Barred Rocks, 
also choice Rhode Island Reds, old and young 
stock, at attractive prices. 200 April hatch 
White Leghorn pullets, $1.75 each. I guarantee 
to please. H. BACORN, Sergeantsville, N. J 











$1.90. Bags free. Freight paid. E. E. WRIGHT, 


Holcomb, N. Y. 

HAY AND STRAW—Number one 
two timothy, light and heavy clover 
alfalfa, wheat, oat and rye straw and _ baled 
shavin Ask for delivered prices. Thirty 
years in “the business right in our home town, 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, Me 


HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, « 





number 
mixed, 





yur supply 








LARGER PERKIN DUCKS and drakes./is limited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early 
Stock direct from Pardee. 200 Penciled | mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1, 100 for $2; 
Runners Great layers. H. K. WILLEY, | Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
Fulton, N. Y. $s; Myactathe Beachns). 7 or mnaeete 

‘HIT \ ) a | colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4. yacinths, Giant 
oaaih Pekin. ducks. = AGRA DECKER, top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
Stanfordville, We prices on large lots. All orders sent postpaid, 

». O. Re if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. 

Holly, J. 
CATTLE ORDER NOW for planting time. Low 
~ — prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 





FALL COW for sale. Due in September and 
October. J. M. McINTOSH, Box 13, Gardiner, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 

FOR SALE 








Fifty fresh cows and springers; 


Grade Holsteins and Guernseys. Carloads a 
specialty. One to three carloads always on 
hand. F. O. STOWELL, Richland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull, 15 
months old, a fine animal. Write for pedigree 
and price. CHAS. H, SCOTT, Penn Yan, N. 








SHEEP 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS. Yearling rams for 
sale. bred from the best stock in America that 


are right in every way. Estate of ARTHUR 8S. 








colors, All bloom next spring, 3 for $1.00. 12 
for $3.00. R. I. GIBBONS, Mt. Holly, N. J 
HONOR WHEAT SEE D—College Inspected 
White, beardless, heavy yielding. Improved 
selection from paweem 8 Golden Chaff. JONES 
& WILSON, Hall sie ara 
I BELIEVE Wiis three wonderful straw- 


berries will bring you greatest profits in garden, 
market and plant trade. Bliss, highest quality; 
Beacon, best early; Boquet, greatest producer. 
Originated New York Experiment Station. 
Plants fall setting, dozen, dollar; hundred, five 
dollars. Postpaid. Circular wee CERTIFIED 
PLANT FARM, Macedon, 














DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y REAL ESTATE 
ences FOR SALE—136-acre Delaware County 
SWINE Dairy Farm. Will keep 25 cows, complete 
CHESTER. Berkshire and Poland-China farming g equi yment. A Sergei for quick sale. 
i MRS 1OY, Bovina, N 


Male or female, 


pigs for breeding or feeding 
I. R. 


% weeks old, $5 each: 12 weeks, $10 each. 
TANGEE, York Springs, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Large type Poland-C ‘hina pigs 
and service boars bred from _  1000- -pound 
ancestors. prices. R. F. SEELEY, 


Farmers 
Waterloo, N. Y 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. 
Trial catalogue. BECK, W 14, Herrick, Ill. 
THOROBRED COLLIE up jies, males, 
spayed' females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM, 
Bally. Pa. 
ANGORA 











Long-haired kittens of pure bred 











MR. FARM BUYER. Good farms for sale 
Equipped, with small keg down on easy 
terms. Reason selling, old age. sickness. Estates 
settled up, etc. Let me submit your offer to 
Owners. Tell your wants to C. M. DOUGLAS 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions 
ap and terms, write PERRY F ARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 











Service 
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Bureau 


Three Billion Dollars for Fraud 


ye impossible for the 
human mind to measure any com- 
| modity in terms of billions. Yet last 
year, according to Mr. E. A. St. John, 
President of the National Surety Com- 
pany, |the people of the United States 
lost three billion dollars through fraud 
and crime. At the head of the list stand 
stock frauds, a good part of which were oil 
stock frauds. These frauds alone cost the 
people a billion dollars. 

Just try to measure what the loss of 
this money, taken mostly from people 
who could ill afford to lose it from their 
small lifetime savings, meant to those 
who were duped, and you will see why 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST believes it can 
perform no bigger service for its readers 
than to maintain a Service Bureau, which 
works constantly to show up fraud and 
dishonesty and to get refunds whenever 
possible for those who have been duped. 
Not a mail by without bringing 
letters asking our advice about investing 
in fool schemes that are wrong right on 
the face of them. It is hard to see why 
so many people allow themselves to be 


is practically 


7008 
BUCS 


| fooled into losing their savings in schemes 


meager 


RICH AGRICULTURE LAND, $2.50 per 


best climate; good markets; 
no taxes. Join our colony. Secure land that 
should be worth $50 per acre in 10 years 
BOLIVIA COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION, 
Portiand, Ore 


acre. All tillable; 

















stock. Maine grown pets, male or female. . - 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine WILE, TEAMS My O75 acto equipped Vieage 
: - — - home, 25 miles from Buffalo, for small one-man 
SALE, SACEANGE Registered _—— farm. BOX 125, Collins Center 
setter, three years, broken, $75; three 8 months 7 * 
Airedale bitches eligible, $10; Airedale, Coon- FOR | TR ADE- “S-acre improved farm on 
Lake City Highway for northern property of 
hound cross females, $5. Want spotquas. high- wren ee. OWNER, Box 810, Jacksonville 
pywer rites, target pistol. LUTHER FALKEY Fis. value. ; os oa 
*helps, N. Y. . 
FOR SALE—Sst. Bernard Puppies, perfect 
markings, faithful companions and protectors of val aa re 
children, reliable watch dogs. EXCELSIOR MISCELLANEOUS 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N. Y. 60 CHEMICAL Indoor Toilet Outfits, regular 
FOR SALE—Beagie pups ~6 months old, price $12.50, only 50 each. (Satisfaction 
eligible trailing rabbits, some_now $20 each. uaranteed.) IDEAL CLOSET CO., Seneca 
C. CALKINS, Harris, N. Y. ‘alls, y 4 
HALF BULL, half collie pups. $5; also Fox FERRETS—White or brown from a great 
Terrier [EN DY White Rock Cockerels, $3. | hunting strain. Prices very reasonable. Catalog 
CARME WELC H. Herrick, on request. RALPH J. WOOD, New London, 








COLLIE PUPPIES 


Purebred. Shipped on approval 


*The Inte llige nt Kind 
Females, $6 





Also Airedales. WM. W. KETCH, Cohocton 
N. ¥. 15 
FOR SALE—Four Belgian does and one | f 
buck, $1 eac h. VERONICA STABB, Oriskany |F 
Falls, N. * | 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 
FOR SALE—Boomer and Boschert knuckle- 





| 


| 
power press, reversible platform for 48-inch | 
racks, in running order, good as new for $300 | 
cash; also 2 or 3 hundred used Cider Barrels, 


= and $3 each. JAY CARPENTER, 835 Clid 
Ithaca, N. 
ORS HARVESTER 
harvester or windrows. 
and shocks equal Corn Binder. 





cuts and piles on 
Man and horse cuts 
Sold in every 














Ohio. 
- HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, 5 lbs 
$1.7 75; 10 om $3.00; 20 Ibs., $5.25. Smoking 
5 Ibs. $1.2 10 Ibs., $2.00; 20 Ibs., $3.50. Pipe 
ree Money back if not satisfied. ALBERT 
P FORD, Paducah, Ky. 

UNUSUAL OFFER—Delco Light Battery, 
56 cell, 160 ampere hours, 112 volt, in excellent 


New Jersey 


condition, cost $600, asking $250 
ep 


farmers note! Write BOX 450, Caldwell, 
or call at Amitage Estate. 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICh- 
ETS save money and time Free delivery 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 








Dept. A, Gardner, Mass oe 

~ ALFALFA, mixed, amd timothy hay for sale 
in car_lots, inspection allowed, ready now 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York 





MY TEAMS collect up 100 tons hardwood 





that plain, ordinary common sense ought 
to show to be impossible. 


What the ‘‘Tribune’”’ Says 


The New York Tribune, on comment- 
ing editorially on these losses by fraud, 
says: 

“The biggest item is charged to the confi- 
dence game, against which there is no defense 
save the education of the sort of people who 
are most easily victimized, and until greed can 
be educated out of human nature, the con- 
fidence man will always flourish. It is the 
desire to get something for nothing, or at 
least much for little, that brings people to his 
door with their savings.” 


When some bright-colored, sensational 
circular comes along offering twenty-five 
to one hundred per cent. profit, burn it! 
It is a lying sheet! When some smooth 
representative comes into your home 
and tells you that he can turn your 
savings into riches, kick him 
into the highway. He ought to be 
in jail. In many countries he would 
be. If we had a few less laws in this 
country, and enforced more of what we 
have, such swindles would not be allowed 
nor would their lying propaganda be 
admitted to the mails. But when these 
criminals are brought to justice, their 
scheming shyster lawyers get them off 
entirely, or with very light punishment 
on legal technicalities. 


Farm Sopers on the Alert 


So you have really no protection but 
yourself and the service AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST and other reputable farm 
papers are giving in their warnings about 
specific se — mes for fleecing the unwary. 

In this hard old work " there is no 
such thing as “something for nothing”; 
there is no “royal road to success.” The 
only the only happiness, comes 
through hard work and careful savings 
wisely and conservatively invested. If 
you have money to invest, talk with your 
banker, or ask AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We know of nothing sadder short of death 
itself than for a man or woman who has 
worked for a lifetime and saved a modest 


success, 





AGENTS WANTED 
MEN'S SHIRTS. Big demand 





Easy to sell. 

















State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. 2 very ice ted. bode ow nd - ~ a A nce 

Testimonials and catalog. FREE showing pic- a # —- EON © ena everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Undersell 

wae +, & . quantity delivered. GEORGE > staren jlete line Exclusiv tterns 

ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER |} tores. Complete line. Exclusive patterns. 

CO., Salina, Kansas “ ’ = | Feterborough. Ont Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- 

: cating ; IN+RODUCING FLY OtL—Guaranteed to | FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 222, 

kill flies and not taint milk, $4.75 for six gallons, | Chicago. 

PRINTING eROWw nt ten my of season. N. H. AGENTS make money selling spark plugs. 

: TErHE : salargeville, - Write to RUSSELL DINGER, Melvina, Wis. 
150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes 
printed and mailed, $1.00. Samples printing 

free SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. WOMEN'S SW ANTS | HELP WANTED 

> t 1< TaN PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for | FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 

SITUATIONS WANTED household package, bright new calicoes and | train for firemen or brakemen on _ railroads 

SITUATION—As superintendent of dairy | percales. four moneys worth every time nearest their homes—everywhtere; beginners, 

farm, near high school, good references. JAMES | PATCHWORK COMPANY. Meriden, Conn $150; later, $250; later as conductors, engineers, 

N. SIMMS, Ellicottville. N r @ | LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big Money in Weav- | $300-$400 mornthly ge et a a 

; s -16, Brooklyn, 





POSITION as manager of private estate or 
farm. Specialist in bee-keeping, poultry, or 
vegetable gardening. Cornell graduate Age 
37. Married. References furnished. Box 333, 
American AoricuttuRist, 461 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 





$9.90 
| 


ing Rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
with orders 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
and other looms. UNION LOOM 
WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. 


Send for free loom book, it tells all | 


| OZMENT, 258 St. 


WAY ASSOCIATION, 
N. ¥ 





ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—i7 to 
65. willing to accept Government pouhens. 
$117-$250; traveling or yoy 4 write MR. 
Louis, Mo., immediately. 





competence only to have it become a 

of that great three billion dollars whi 
the investment sharks are getting every 
year. 

So, if you are tempted, will you not for 
your own happiness take plenty of time? 
Pay no attention to that argument used 
by all of the swindlers, “if you don’t doit 
to-day, you never will get another chance.” 
Advise with your friends, and then BR. 
WARE! BEWARE! BEWARE! 


Questions About Investments 


Have you any information on hand concerning 
Ore Chimney Minin Co. of Northbrook, & 
Canada? If not I wish you would look them up and ket 
me know what you find out. The company has a 
sentative in my neighborhood now odes stock, 
business conditions as far as they have gone look very 
7 They have offices also at 700 Main St., Bufak 

Y.—F. C. N., New York. 

We strongly urge you to leave this 
mining stock alone. Dealers in unlisted 
securities offer the stock anywhere from 
10 to 40 cents a share but there are no 


bids. 
ae * * 


Some time ago my wife and I took some stock of the 
Consumers’ Service Stations, at that time located ip 
Rochester, N. Y., and the salesman told us we could get 
our money when we needed it. They go by the name of 
oe, Gas Company, , ee Street, New York City. 

is company may be all right but we need our money,— 
T. A. W., New York. , 

We are unable to get any information 
about the Go Gas Company. If you buy 
stock the only way you can get your 
money back is by sale of the stock and 
when there is no market for the stock, 
there is nothing you can do. There is 
nearly always speculative risk about 
stock. For investment better buy bonds 
of old and prosperous corporations with 
national reputation. 


A Rural Tragedy of Long Ago 


(Continued from page 172) 


hopeful one. When van Alstyne died on 
the gallows he left a son—a lad named 
Nicholas, who grew to manhood and 
walked not in the evil ways of his father, 
but eventually became a widely known 
preacher of the Lutheran Church, finally 
dying at a great age and sometimes 
spoken of as the “‘ venerable van Alstyne.” 

There is a dark saying that most of us 
have been familiar with from our early 
youth, “for I, the Lord, thy God, am 8 
jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the. third 
and fourth generation”—a hard saying 
but one nevertheless which modem 
biology is constantly emphasizing. In 
the case of which we are thinking this 
seems not to have been true. 

Possibly someone will remember Philip 
Wieting, our great Schoharie County 
preacher, of whom I wrote a year or two 
ago. When Wieting died there was surely 
great desire to do him honor and to pay 
to him every tribute that the ch 
could bring, and the man who was chosen 
to deliver the funeral address was none 
other than Rev. Nicholas van Alstyne. 
“Thus God fulfills Himself in many 
ways.” 

James Russell Lowell: in one of his 
essays says that once in his youth 
talked with a very old man who in his 
youth in turn had ‘talked with an ancieat 
man who with his own eyes saw 
witches hung on Salem Hill—and thea 
Lowell moralizes how only two lives lay 
between that time and his. So I may 
say that I once heard Nicholas va 
Alstyne (he was then an old and f 
man) preach and so he links me with 
events of which I write. ; 

I have no sympathy with crime # 
sensationalism. I do not feel sure 
I have been wise to revive the memory 
of an almost forgotten event that sh 
this hamlet more than a hundred yeas 
agone but I am repeating what I ‘have 
from unbroken oral tradition and 
sorts of stuff must go into the weavint 
of history: 


“Old, forgotten, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 
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(Continued from last week) 

Orley Jones, nicknamed “Oily” by the circus 
toll, is for some reason much disliked by all 
‘animals. This stands in Oily’s way when it 
comes to marrying the beautiful lion-tamer 
“Pink,” who is especially devoted to one old 
lion named Leo. She has insisted that the 
ceremony take place in the cage with all her pets. 


ILY poked at the sawdust with his toe. 
“Say, Mack,” he said, “she knows a 
preacher who thinks he’s a regular 
Daniel. The beasts and birds all love 
him to that extent that they cry for him 
at night. He’s willing to be inside the 
cage when he ties the knot. Nice little 
party, ain’t it? Me and Pink and the 
cats and the preacher all caged up and 
saying the till-death-us-do-part stuff!” 
He smiled a sickly smile. “‘Say, Mack, 
you know how them cats love me, don’t 
you? Death would us part just about 
the minute I stepped into that cage with 
them cats!” 

“You let me talk to that Pink person, 
Oily,” I said. “She’s a reasonable 
creature, for a woman, and I guess I can 
fix this up for you.” 

He almost kissed my hands. 

I had a long confab with Pink. She 
was a reasonable creature, as I had said, 
and before I had talked half an hour, she 
began to see that the marriage wouldn’t 
amount to much in the end if the big cats 
ate Oily before he had time to say “I do!” 

“Tl tell you, Mack,” she said; “I’m 
not pig-headed. I'll say right now that 
when the tent-pole caved in Morris’s 
head, I made a resolve that if I was ever 
fool enough to marry again, I'd be 
married in the ring-cage with all my cats 
right there as bridesmaids and ushers, but 
I'm no stubborn jade. I like Oily too 
well to chuck him just because he don’t 
like my cats. Some of ‘em are nasty 
brutes, Mack.” 

“All cats are,”’ I said. 

“Not Leo, Mack!” she said reproach- 
fully. 

“Well, I wouldn’t hardly call him a 
eat,” I said. “I'd call him a cottage 
cheese, except that that’s a rather wildish 
thing to call Leo.” 

“You mean thing!” she said, pre- 
tending to pout. “I ought to spat your 
face for that, but I won’t. Now about 
Oily: I'll give up the cat idea.” ’ 

“Pink,” I said, “you are just as white 
as they make them these days, you are!” 

HE smiled. 

“IT know I am, Mack,” she said. 
“Maybe I like Oily, too. Maybe that 
has something to do with it. I don’t 
suppose,”” she added as I was turning to 
hurry away and tell Oily, “that Oily 
Would mind being married in the ring- 
cage if I had no cats in the cage?” 

I stopped short and looked at her. She 
was as sober as a judge. 

“Why, no!” Isaid. ‘Why should he? 
The cage won’t bite him, will it?” 

“Then it is all settled,” she said gayly. 
“We'll be married in the ring-cage in the 
big top any night performance Oily 
thooses, just before the big cats are let 
Into the cage. You can tell him.” 

I turned to go again. I was half-way 
out of the tent. 

“Mack!” she called. 

I turned back. 

“Of course,” she said, hanging onto 

words as if she hated to let them slip 

m her, “Oily won’t mind having a 
cottage cheese in the cage.” 

“A—a what?” I cried, and then I 
tmembered what I had called Leo. I 
Went right back to where Pink was stand- 
mg. “Now, see here, Pink,” I said 
severely, “‘a joke is a joke. You know 
well as I do that that is all that old Leo 
tat is—a hunk of cottage cheese, if that’s 

t you want him called; but you don’t 
Want to worry the life out of Oily just 
use I called that brute of a Leo a 
Yname. Leo may be cottage cheese 
fo me, but he’s not that to Oily. He’s a 
to Oily—a king of beasts.” 
I saw then I had offended her, right 
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Androcles Jones 


enough, by calling the old animal a 
cottage cheese. It was one case of calling 
by a fake name that was a bad mistake. 

“T cannot imagine any man being 
coward enough to be afraid of being 
locked in a cage with a cottage cheese,” 
she said haughtily. “‘That’s my ulti- 
matum. You can carry it to Oily.” 

Well, I carried it and I give you my 
word it weighed a ton. I found Oily just 
where I had left him, and he looked up 
with hope in his close-set eyes. I had to 
blast it. I blasted as gently as I could. 

“Oily,” I said, “Pink is a fine girl. 
She’s going to give up the idea of having 
the dangerous cats in the cage with you.” 

Oily looked at me suspiciously. 

“She acted fine,” I hurried on to say. 
“There isn’t a mean bone in her body, 
Oily. All she wants now is to be married 
in the ring-cage—nothing in it but her and 
you and the minister and that old cotton- 
wool baa-baa lamb Leo.” 

“And I thought you were my friend, 
Mack!” Oily said in a tone that would 
have made an iron hydrant weep. It 
made me rather hot. I had fought it out 
with Pink and argued with her and all, 
and this was what I got for my pains. 

I think Oily and Pink talked it over at 
full length after that. I dare say each 
was right from a personal point of view. 
Pink couldn’t see how happiness could 
result from the marriage if Oily was 
always to be in mortal fear of Leo, and 


pantomime, and he was the teacher; it 
was so good we gave him the big stage for 
his act and didn’t run anything else at the 
same time except the eight elephants in 
No. 1 ring and the eight-stallion act in 
Ring 2. We had to keep the clowns off 
the hippodrome track while the stallions 
were in the ring, anyway, because the 
stallions are bad actors when the clowns 
are loose on the track. But Irish appre- 
ciated the stage privilege just the same, 
and he did all he could to build up his act 
and make it good. At the start he used 
any old property book in his act, but as it 
grew, he got particular about properties, 
and he dug up an old reading-book to use 
in the act. He was sitting in the dress- 
ing-tent one day reading this book when 
Oily dropped in. 

“Oily,” Irish said, “it’s a pity you 
came from the Bowery instead of from 
the desert. You might have pulled this 
stunt on old Leo.” 

“What stunt?” asked Oily. 

“What it says here about this old guy 
Androcles,” said Irish, and he tossed the 
book to Oily. 


SUPPOSE you know the Androcles tale. 

He was an old Greek fellow, and he went 
out into the desert, picking cranberries I 
suppose, and up came a lion with a thorn 
in its foot, and Androcles took out the 
thorn and off trotted the lion. Probably 
he forgot all about it, for some years later 





**, . . and started after Oily on the lope!” 


she could not think of giving up Leo. 
The old cottage cheese was almost like a 
brother to her, and I couldn’t blame her 
for feeling as she did about the old beast. 

If she did as she intended and took a 
farm in the mountains and expected Leo 
to roam around the place, Oily would 
have to get used to the lion or lead an 
unhappy and probably dismembered life. 

As Pink looked at it, it was up to Oily 
to learn to love Leo and live in harmony 
with him. As Oily looked at it the mar- 
riage in the ring-cage would be all right 
for Pink and the minister: Pink was the 
lion’s chum, and he would not hurt her; 
and the minister would be safe enough in 
the cage because Leo would be so busy 
rending Oily limb from limb that the big 
beast would have no time to pay atten- 
tion to the minister. But Oily felt he 
would have a disagreeable and blood- 
soaked time in that cage. 

That year we had 6éne clown with us by 
the name of Sam Schmidt. His ring 


name was Shivers, and we called him 
Irish, and he had one act that was a 
hummer. 


It was a clown school, all 


he turned Christian and was pulled for it 
and the king said he had to be fed to the 
big cats on whatever was the Greek 
Fourth of July. So all the steady show- 
patrons crowded into the big top, and 
Androcles was slung into the arena, 
scared stiff, and the cage was wheeled in 
and a big lion pried out by the rough- 
necks. Mister Lion gave one yowl and 
started for Androcles, saying, ““Here’s my 
breakfast-food all served onachina plate!” 
But just when Androcles shut his eyes 
and got ready to be eaten in two bites, the 
lion stopped short, laughed a merry 
laugh and walked over and kissed An- 
drocles on both cheeks. -It was the lion 
Androcles had unthorned. Of course 
they tried to make the lion nibble An- 
drocles. They got pepper and salt and 
tried that, and then they tried to serve 
Androcles with powdered sugar. No use! 
Lion wouldn’t eat Androcles. 

Well, Oily read the story three times, 
and then he tore out the page and carried 
it away with him and studied it. It 
made a big hit with him. He would sit 
across the tent from Leo and read that 
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_ By Ellis Parker Butler 


(Copyright, McClure Newspaper Syndicate) 


tale and then look at Leo and wonder how 
it would work. Finally he came to me. 
He gave me the tale to read and I read it. 

“What do you think of it, Mack?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“Well, Oily,” I said, “I don’t know! 
It seems sort of phony tome. You don’t 
remember Bony Harger—he was with us 
before your time; he was the man that 
pulled the ulcerated tooth for the black 
panther when we were in winter quarters 
at De Soto. I never in my life knew a 
beast to suffer as that panther did with 
that tooth or to feel better than that 
panther did after the tooth was out. 
That should have been a grateful panther 
—but the first chance he got, he reached 
out of the cage and clawed all the meat off 
Bony’s face.” 

“Leo is a naturally good-natured 
animal,” said Oily. 

“Oh!” I said, getting the drift of his 
meaning. “So that’s it, is it? Well, 
Oily, to tell you the truth, I think this 
Androcles stuff is pretty steep. You can 
believe it, but I can’t just see it. If that 
cottage cheese—” 

“Td rather you didn’t call Leo that, 
Mack,” said Oily gently. ‘Pink don’t 
like that. I just thought that if, maybe 
Leo should get a thorn in his foot and I 
pulled it out—” 

“Well, it wouldn’t hurt to try it, 
Oily,” I said doubtfully. “‘Maybe it 
would work.” 

So we tried it. We started with 
thorns. Oily would go out into the wood- 
lot nearest the show-grounds and get 
thorns—any kind he could get—and I 
scattered them in the cage. Then Leo 
would walk around on them and never 
know there were any thorns in the world. 
I suppose that treading the hard floor of 
the cage had toughened the old cottage 
cheese’s pads until they were like sole- 
leather. So then we tried tacks—carpet- 
tacks and Swedish iron upholstery tacks 
and any kind of tacks that were guaran- 
teed to have sharp points and to be 
tough and business-like—and old Leo just 
ramped around on them as if they were 
the flowers that bloom in the spring. 


OLY was just worrying himself to 
death over it. A girl like Pinky isn’t 
like a nun in a nunnery when she is with a 
big show, and there were plenty of men 
around who were willing and eager to take 
the widow curse off her if she would give 
themachance. Every time Oily saw one 
of those would-be husbands talking with 
Pink he would simply writhe in jealousy 
and rush out and buy a fresh paper of 
tacks. The old he-cat seemed to be punc- 
ture-proof. But he wasn’t. He stepped 
on a tack and got it between his toes 
along about ten o'clock one night when 
we were showing at a little place in 
Kansas well toward the end of the 
season. 

Oily was worn down to almost nothing 
at all by that time, and he hardly cared 
whether he was alive or dead. Pink had 
put the big cats through their tricks 
about nine o’clock and had gone back to 
the bunk-car on the spur to get her 
beauty sleep, and when I heard Leo yowl, 
I guessed what had happened. The 
sides were up on his cage, and the men- 
agerie top was down and the cage out on 
the lot, but I hunted up Oily and rushed 
him to the cage. We took down the 
sides. 

Leo was sitting on his haunches holding 
up one fore-paw and licking it between 
yowls. When he saw Oily, he began 
bouncing around the cage on three feet, 
ten times as mad at Oily as he was at the 
tack in his paw. Oily was as white as a 
sheet. 

“Go to it!” I said. 

Love or something gave the little 
narrow-eyed man more nerve than I ever 
imagined he could dig up. He must have 
felt he was going to death or mutilation, 
but he walked right up to the cage. 

“Come here, you brute!” he said and 

(Continued on page 183) 
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SUNRAY FURNACES 


Built to Heat Every Room in 
Your Home at a Minimum Cost 


A BETTER 
FURNACE 
ATA 
LOWER 
PRICE 


PIPE or 
PIPELESS 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 





All cast iron construction—self cleaning 
radiator—easy to operate-—use any 
kind of fuel—fully guaranteed 


These furnaces made by one of the oldest, largest 
and best known successful furnace manufacturers in 
Write for Illustrated Circular 


the United States 
and our Exceptional Low Price Offer. 


SUNRAY FURNACE CO, 
106 LINCOLN ST. 





AKRON, OHIO 





Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA 


During Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days from New York 
Average Summer Temperature Only 77° 


8-Day Tours $90 and up 


Including all Expenses for Steamer, 
Hotel and Side Trips 
LONGER TOURS AT PROPORTIONATE RATES 
All the Attractions of a delightful Yachting 
Trip to a Quaint Foreign Land 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS —Sailing, Bathing, 
Cyeling, Tennis, Riding, Oriving, Geilf, 
Fishing, Dancing, Eto. 


Sailings Twice Weekly, 
VIA PALATIAL TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 
S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL — Especially attractive, 
located in the historic, picturesque and quaint 

of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and service. Mag- 
nifcent tiled swimming pool 


Send for Special Summer Tours Booklet 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 














Buydirect from factory! 
=a Save 4 to % on your 
stove, range or furnace. 
Take advantage of the 
biggest SALE in our 24 
ears. Kalamazoo 
quality isthe highest ; prices are 
at bedrock. This is the year to 
buy. Send for our big, new cata- 
log—it'sfull of newideas, new fea- 
models. 200 bargains tn 
heating stoves, gas ranges, combina- 
tion ranges, 
coal ranges, furnaces, both pips 
and pipeless, and household 
is. Cashor 
days’ trial. oney-back 
uarantee. Quick, safe delivery. 
$50,000 pleased customers. 


















A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 








One of a SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a4, 4% or s’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, one syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tanx. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets marked 
hot and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 

Send fo~ Catalog 10 


WILLIAM KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 


| An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 





















By Selling Normandy Chocoistes. 
Watch is the newest, dainty rectangu ‘ar 


. 26-year white gold-filled case. Ex 
quisitely cagpares 6 jewel regulated 
and adjust movement. Silk n 
ribbon with 14 Karat white goid-flled 


. Normandy Chocolates are of the highest 
ta 5 fresh 


= nt pee, and sell easily, as 
are widely advertised 

Tells fully how you can 
ame the proud owner of one of these 
Lod ng) eg ag 
St.. i N.Y. © 











| |Let Cuticura Soap| 
| Keep Your Skin 
| Fresh and Youthful 


Ointment, Taleum free. Address: 
[Scuis, TabSraterien, Dept M. Malden, Mass 














When writing advertisers, 


Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 













VERY woman loves baskets and mak- 
ing of them is one of the easiest and 
most fascinating of the arts. There 


| seems to be no end to the articles which 


an ingenious woman can create if she will 
give her imagination full sway. 

It is no more difficult to weave with 
paper rope than it is with reeds or raffia. 
The paper rope can be procured at all 


| reliable stores which carry crépe paper. 








It is easy to make it at home, if one 
prefers. 

To make a basket you will need wire, 
rope and pliers. Also shellac to finish 
them so they will last indefinitely. Num- 
ber 7 wires are the most popular for the 
foundation and number 15 for the handles. 
Sixteenth, quarter and eighth-inch rope 
is used for an average basket, beginning 
with the sixteenth in the center bottom 
and using each larger size as the bottom 
diameter increases. 

Wrap the wires with the color paper 
used for the rope and lay six of them on 
the table. Place six more at right angles 
to these, having them cross in the center. 
Fasten them together where they cross 
and divide them into groups of two. 
Divide one group into single wires so as 
to have an odd number of groups. 

Begin at the center with the finest wire 
and weave under one and over one around 
and around until there are six rounds. 


Now use the next size wire and go around 
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How to Weave a Basket 


A New Use for Crepe Paper—Dressmaking Hints 


after separating the groups of two into 
single wires and cutting out one wire tg 
leave an uneven number of wires. Weaye 
six until as large around as desired ang 
turn the wires up at right angles. Make 
one more round and insert the largest 
rope. Now weave around and around 
until the right size in height. 

Finish the edge by inserting three more 
strands of rope—one in the same place 
with the one you have been using and two 
in the next space. 

Clip the wire at the left of the rear 
strands, leaving it one-half inch above the 
work. Bend it over the rear strands ip 
the direction of the work. Clip the next 
wire and bend down over forward strands, 
Pass the rear strands around over this 
second bent wire and fasten down with 
the next wire. Continue around the top, 

Tuck the last strands into the work to 
hide ends. Make two of these twelve 
inches in diameter and three inches 
deep for a work-basket with cover. Make 
one of them twelve inches in diameter 
and ten inches deep for a waste-paper 
basket. With very little practice they can 
be made in different sizes and shapes. 

Make them vase shaped and slip g 
plain glass into them for flower baskets, 
Long and shallow they are delightful 
trays. To shellac, secure some prepared 
shellac and paint them carefully with g 
small brush.—Letan Fow Ler. 





“THE PICTURE TELLS THE STORY” 



































1882 





HERE is an illustrated dressmaking lesson in making up pattern 1882, which 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. When 


opened out, it looks like Figure 1. 


Fold it over on the shoulder seams. (Fig. 2.) 
Run up seams, turn up and hem skirt, lay pleats at side seams. 


(Fig. 3.) 


Cut sleeve extensions and add if desired. The neck may be finished with a bind- 
ing or a rolled hem. You will be in style whether you wear it plain or with narrow 


collar. 


For size 36, 34 yards of 40-inch material are needed. Use narrow grosgrain 
ribbon at the dropped waistline, or a patent leather or soft kid belt in white, black, 
red or a fancy combination. Pattern, 12c. 
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Androcles Jones 
(Continued from page 181) 


he reached between the bars and took 
Leo by his tack-infested paw. I had a 
tent-stake ready to jam into the big cat’s 
face if he tried any ugly business, but the 
old cottage cheese was too cowardly and 
pain-frightened to make a mean move. 
He just put up his muzzle and yowled, and 
Ofly took the tack by the head and jerked 
it out of the paw. For a moment Leo 
yowled; than he began licking the paw; 
then he went to the back of the cage and 
spread out ready to sleep. We put up 
the side of the cage. Oily sort of tip- 
toed away. 
“T guess that will be all right,” he said 
in a whisper, like a person in a sick-room. 
“If he sleeps well, he’ll feel better in,the 


morning.” 

I said I hoped he would and that I 
hoped the old grannie of a beast would 
have sense enough to know the kindness 
Oily had done him. 

“I hope so,” Oily said, but he hadn’t 
any enthusiasm. “Somehow I don’t feel 
the same way about that Androcles 
business, Mack. The more I think about 
it, the fishier it looks.” 

Well, one of the stunts of our parade 
was to have old Leo on top of his cage 


collar had choked him, loolsed around for 
Oily, saw him and started after Oily on 
the lope! 

Run? Oily went in at one end of the 
menagerie-tent and was out of the far end 
of the dressing-tent before Leo was fairly 
started. We saw him make for the fence 
at the far side of the show-grounds like a 
scared rabbit and take it in one leap and 
keep right on across a plowed field toward 
the tall timber in the distance. Old Leo 
went after him like a loping cow, not 
much for speed but a prize-winner for 
persistence. We all started after Leo. 

I'll say right here that I had as mixed 
emotions as a man ever had. i didn’t 
know whether Leo would catch Oily or 
not, and if he did catch him, I didn’t 
know whether he would kill him or kiss 
him. I didn’t know whether Oily would 
be Androcles II or plain raw meat. No- 
body knew, not even Oily. That was 
why he ran. He had lost all faith in that 
Androcles business. 

My gang of rough-necks found Leo 


somewhere near the middle of the patch | 
of timber, sitting in the leaves and looking | 
When they led | 


puzzled and surprised. 
him away, he would stop and look around 

















In Our New Fall Catalogue 


Children’s Wear—everything for 
the baby or the older child, and all as 
sensible and yet attractive as the 
styles for their elders. 


Dresses, and dressmaking lessons 
too, in all the newest styles, calling 
for small quantities of material are 
one of the features of the book. 

Underwear—pretty, dainty, prac- 
tical’ things which the home dress- 
maker can sum up quickly and save 
money. 

Aprons—a variety of them and of 
housedresses too, many of them on 
the simple diagram style that has 
proved so popular. 























Thus, in brief, are the pages of 
our new Fall and Winter catalogue 
filled, and as the cost of the book 
is only 10c it should surely be in 
every A. A. home. Address the 
Pattern Department, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 462 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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with Pink sitting in a chair with one foot 
on his back. Of course, the old lion was 
chained to a ring in the cage-top, but it 
was a good stunt and made a hit with the 
crowds. 

The day after Oily had done the An- 
drocles stunt the parade started for town. 

Oily was cutting across the show-lot 
on some business or other, and he passed 
near Leo’s cage. The moment Leo saw 
him he pricked up his ears and yowled. 
Oily stopped short and looked, of course, 
and the next moment Leo made a leap for 
him. Pink shouted and struck at the big 
cat with her bull-whip, but she was either 
too late or the lion did not mind her blow, 
for he hurtled off the top of the cage to- 
ward Oily. He hurtled just exactly the 
length of the chain and stopped with a 
jerk and slammed back against the side 
of the cage, hanging there by the neck as 
if he was trying to commit suicide by 
hanging. He kicked and olawed and 
scratched. Pink yelled, and some of us 
climbed to the top of the cage and we all 
pulled on the chain and hoisted Leo to the 
top of the cage again. For a moment he 
shook his head and swallowed hard and 
Panted, and then his gaze caught Oily’s 
again, and zipp! over the side of the cage 

e went again, clawing and scratching 
and kicking. 

Well, this time the chain broke! Down 
the old cat went to the ground, tail first, 
and fell head over heels. He got up and 
k himself, pawed his neck where the 








and then walk a short distance reluctantly 
and stop and look around again. He 
wanted Oily. 

The next we heard of Oily was on a 
picture post-card showing a view of the 
Davenport railway bridge but mailed 
from Streator, Illinois. Pink showed it 
to us. It said: 


You can catch me at Hogan’s Lodging 
House, 38 Bowery, if you want to, but 
nothing doing in that cage business. 

Yours till death, 
O. Jones. 

Well, I guess that’s all. The next 
season Pink married a fellow named 
Murphy and went into vaudeville with 
her cats, and so you might say the story 
ends happily, but somehow I wish Oily 
had hung around the circus lot that day 
until we knew whether that old cotton- 
wool baa-baa of a lion was going to eat 
him or love him. We talk about it a lot, 
but we don’t know yet whether that 
Androcles stunt would work or not. I 
guess we never will know. 


(The End) 


A. A. Readers Suggest — 
Thicken any juicy fruit or berry-pie 
fillings with minute tapioca. It is bet- 
ter than flour and looks much nicer when 


the pie is cut. aN 


Rub white spots on furniture with es- 
sence of peppermint.—Mrs. G. W. Gray, 











35Y50.—Typical of the 
exclusive 
amazing values you will 
find in a Bellas Hess Catalog. 
is this smart tailored Frock 
with the new style touches 
approved by Fashion for Fall 
and Winter. Made of fine, soft, 
serviceable quality All-Wool 
Velour in the new oblong 
check pattern. Striking fea- 
tures are the apron over-skirt 
effect, the jaunty, well fitting 
Robespierre collar, the new 
peasant sleeves and the novel- 
ty metal buttons which trim 
front, collar and sleeves. Nar- 
row, detachable all ‘'round self 
sash. Guaranteed moth-proof, 
as all Bellas Hess woolen gar- 
ments are. Colors:—reindeer, 
navy blue or brown with har- 
monizing checks, Sizes:—For 
women, 22 to 46 bust; also for ber __ heels, 





misses and small women, 32 
to 38 bust. Skirt Lengths:— 
83 to 39 inches. Deep basted 
hem. Postpaid ....... $7.98. 


afepre-gs —_ 
FALL Von Bellasites Vew Fallow 
Winter Catalog isNOWREA DY 
Biggeran* Belfer Than Ever With 
317 Large Pages Showing New Yorks 
Lafestand Best Styles ir All Hinds o! 


( Wearing Apparel fort 
Whole Family! 
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out extravagant 
diture. The 


else could you get as chic and 
up-to-date a model of good 
quality All-Silk Charmeuse for 
only $9.98? Cut on straight, 


20Y500.—To give you an idea of 
the smart new styles and won- 
derful values in the Bellas Hess 
Shoe Department, we have select- 
ed this charming one-strap Pump 
designed on flatteringly slender 
and graceful lines. Fashioned of 
soft, rich Black Suede with snug 
filting tongue effect inlaid with 
black Satin. Good wearing flex- 
ible leather spies; military rub- 
I izes:—2% to 8. 
Widths:—D and E. Genuine $5.00 
Value! Our Price, postpaid, $2.98. 






bottom; row of 


is new and becoming, and the 
long tie effect with bead and 
fancy tinsel ornaments at the 
ends is particularly smart. 
Half self sash ties in back. 
Colors:—black, navy blue or 
brown. Sizes:—for women, 82 
to 46 bust; also for misses and 
small women, 32 to 38 bust. 
Skirt lengths:—33 to. 39 inch- 
es. Deep basted hem, $9.98. 
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35Y51.—Bellas 
Hess customers find 
they can keep abreast of 
the new fashions with- 
expen- 
ess pictured 
above illustrates this. Where 


graceful lines that preserve 
the slender silhouette. Two 
loose folds in tier effect around 
self-covered 
buttons at each side. Neck line 


a Reviewing the Latest Eastern Marke 


MILK PRICES 
TS Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 


ciation announces the following prices 
for the month of September for milk testing 
3% in the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds: Class 
2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If 
skim-milk is used for any other purposes, 
additional payment over this base price is 
added, depending on use. (lass 2B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain condensed 
milk and ice-cream, $2.05; Class 2C, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$2.05; Class 3, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 
milk, powdered and evaporated whole milk, 
$1.45; Classes 4A and 4B, based on butter and 
American cheese quotations on the New 
York market. 
The League reports excellent demand for 
market milk, having to draw from all possible 
sources to supply it. 


Sheffield Producers 


The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for September for 
38% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone. 
Class 1, $2.60 per 100; Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, 
$1.55; Class 5, to be determined by market 
quotations of butter and cheese. 


Non-Pool Cooperative 


The Non-pool Dairymen’s Cooperative an- 
nounced that the September price for Class 1 
milk is $2.40 per 100 pounds; Class 2, $1.85; 
Class 34, $1.55; Clase 3B, $1.45. 


Interstate Producers 


_ Interstate Milk Producers Association 
(Philadelphia) receiving station price for 
September for 3°% milk in the basic zone of 201 
to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19. In 
the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER SLIGHTLY STEADIER 


At the close of the week ending September 6, 
the butter market had a slightly steadier tone 
about it. However, this doesn’t mean a great 
deal. As a general run the situation is about 
the same as it was last week. On Tuesday 
there was a very dull and pessimistic tone to 
the market and prices declined from '4 to *4 
of a cent per pound on fine and fancy grades. 
There is still too much butter coming on the 
market and with heavy stocks in storage, there 
is very little disposition to attempt to increase 
prices. As a matter of fact until more active 
buying takes place, we will see little or no 
advance. Prices are toe high to do much 
storing. It was only in the face of advices 
indicating lighter receipts and a slightly better 
buying tone on Tuesday that the market re- 
covered its loss so that now 92 score butter is 
3844 cents with marks scoring higher than that 
reaching 3914. Very little business is being 
done at this latter figure however. The 
market is hoping that with the opening of 
school we will see a better consumptive de- 
mand. School started on the 8th in New 
York City and people who have been away all 
summer will have to return soon in order to 
start the children in school. 

Buying has got to improve a whole lot in 
face of the enormous storage reserves that are 
now on hand. It looks as though the Sep- 
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tember 1 figures will total over 160,000,000 
pounds. In view of these heavy r®serves and 
in view of the liberal receipts buyers are very 
critical, which is only natural and many marks 
are selling below their normal classification. 
Advices from the West state that there is 
some shrinkage in the make resulting from the 
recent hot weather. Something like this has 
got to happen to help improve the situation. 


CHEESE MARKET INACTIVE 


There is little or no activity in the cheese 
market and it is only this factor that is keeping 
the market anywhere near firm. The make is 
just heavy enough to take care of the demand. 
The receipts of better grades of fresh State 
flats are light and these are held with consider- 
able firmness. Asking prices range from 20! 
to 2lc and some pet marks are held at 21 4c. 
It is the quiet trading, combined with these 
short receipts that keep prices where they are. 
If the make were heavier we would see prices 
drop in a hurry. There is some demand for 
good average run cheese and stock of this 
quality is running as high as 19'¢c but if 
stocks increase to any degree we are going to 
see a shading on these marks. The heavy 
demand for market milk to supply the fluid 
trade is keeping the make down. However, 
storage stocks are heavy. 


LIVE POULTRY FIRMER 


Cooler weather and the gradual return of 
summer vacationists has naturally increased 
the consumption of peultry in the metropolitan 
district and is having a very decided effect on 
demand. On September 2 the market opened 
rather dull and uninteresting, but on Wednes- 
day and Thursday the market picked up in an 
excellent manner and on Thursday the market 
advanced a full cent on both fowls and chick- 
ens. Express colored fowls on Wednesday 
had an excellent outlet and worked out for 
the most part at a cent over the freight market. 
On . Thursday prices, as stated previous, ad- 
vanced a full cent in addition. Leghorn fowls 
have not been selling as well, the demand being 
for colored, plump stock. Black Leghorns are 
down as low as 2lc, while fancy colored stock 
is up as high as 28 and 29c. Broilers and 
chickens have been working out fairly well, 
although the market has not been quite as 
active as the fowl market. The top quota- 
tion is about 28c. White Leghorns are down 
to 25 and 26c. 

September 29 and 30 will be the Jew- 
ish New Year. The best market days 
for this holiday is September 24, 25 
and 26. At that time fat fowls, turkeys 
and ducks are most in demand. This 
is a good time for farmers to send in fat 
fowls that they have culled out during 
the past month. Do not hit the market 
too late. 

Over 5,000 Long Island spring ducks were 
shipped in during the past week and these have 
been holding steady at 26c. 


EGG MARKET STILL STRONG 


The egg market continues in its strong firm 
tone. Nearby white eggs of real fine to fancy 
quality are in light supply and stocks are 


cleaning up closely. As a matter of fact some 
receivers are short on their orders with the 
result that prices are not only firm but tending 
strongly in the seller's favor. If this condition 
continues for the next day or so, we will un- 
doubtedly see another advance on strictly 
fancy marks. This is naturally going to 
react on medium grades to some extent, al- 
though buyers are still inclined to use fancy 
storage eggs in the place of medium grade fresh 
stocks. The handwriting is on the wall for 
the egg man who is doing business in eggs of me- 
dium quality. He is not going to get the best 
business as present conditions prove. Held 
eggs, mixed colors and mixed sizes can't be- 
gin to compete with well-graded strictly fresh 
stock. In spite of this. however, when sup- 
plies are short nothing will keep the price 
down when demand is there. But the top 
price is going to be for the fancy goods. 


GOOD FRUIT IS SELLING 


Trade has been improving in the fruit market 
especially for fancy stock, but small fruit is 
going begging. Dutchess from the Hudson 
Valley are bringing anywhere from $1 to 
1.25 a basket with Greenings at $1.25 to 
1.75 and Gravensteins, Alexanders and 
Wealthys at $1 to 1.50. Small and ordinary 
stock are down as low as 50c a basket, depend- 
ing on size and quality. Dutchess of A grade 
are bringing $3.50 to 4 a barrel with Graven- 
steins at $3.50 to 4.50 and Wealthy at &3 to 4. 

It is the same old story in the fruit market all 
the way through. There is a lot of poor stuff 
coming in and such is dragging. 


BETTER TONE TO POTATOES 


There is a slightly better tone to the potato 
market in the country and indications are 
that prices will strengthen to a slight degree. 
The market in the city is weak. That is due 
to the fact that there are ample stocks on hand. 
However, due to a rainy spell, digging in the 
country has been held up and for that reason 
we have the stronger tone in that quarter. 
New Jerseys have gone as low ‘as $1.75 per 
150-pound sack. This is true especially dur- 
ing the early part of the week ending September 
6 when New York experienced another one of 
its brief but severe hot spells. Indications 
in the country now are that this price will 
jump to $1.90 or $2. Long Islands have been 
up and down, hanging around $2 and $2.25 
per 150 pounds. The price on early stock will 
depend from now on on the rate of digging. 
If farmers hit the market too hard it is just 
wobbly enough to sag downward. 

We have been trying to get some early in- 
formation on the late crop but handlers of 
Green Mountains are quite cagy about com- 
mitting themselves. Indications are that we 
will see a better price than last year without 
a doubt, but how much it is going to be, we 
can’t quite determine at this time. 


MARKET AND KRAUT CABBAGE 
Kraut cabbage is now bringing $9 with 


operators of pickling houses offering $8. 
Market cabbage is bringing from $10 to 11 to 








sold on September 4: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts. . a . 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Under grades 

Pullets 

Hennery browns, extras 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
ood to prime.... 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. @.. 

Timothy No. $... 

Timothy Sample... .. 

Fan ht clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, first cutting No. 1 

Oat Straw No. 1.... 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, legborns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 


Chickens, leghorns 
Broilers, colored 
Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Buffalo Phils. 


53 to 56 
50 to 52 
46 to 49 
42 to 4) 
42 to 48 
36 to 40 


45 to 48 
42 to 44 42 to 45 


$9to 3914 9 S88 to 39 
$814 37 


Old Grade Standards 
$20 to 21 


U. S. Grades 

$26 to 27 
23 to 25 
11 to 18 
24 to 25 
29 to 31 
14 to 15 


25 to 26 
21 to 23 


25 to 28 
21 to 24 
27 to 28 
26 to 27 
27 to 28 
26 to 28 


26 to 28 
21 to 23 


8 to 1245 
Sito 4 
10 to 13 
S\%to 5 
1014 to 1045 
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ts and Prices 


the grocery . During the few hot 
in the early part of the week, $8 was a big pat 
In fact it was hard for some farmers to give 
their stock away. With cooler weather it has 
taken a slightly stronger turn. 


NO CHANGE IN BEAN MARKET 


There is no change in the bean market si 
last week. Prices remain about the come at 
the general tone is steady and unchanged. 
Domestic pea beans are bringing anywhere 
from $5.75 to 6.25 depending on quality, 
while red kidneys vary from $8.75 to 9.15 
and white kidneys from $10.50 to 11. 


HAY MARKET EASIER 


In face of poor demand and moderate 
receipts, the hay market has taken on a 
tone. Receipts have been heavier in 
Brooklyn than in Manhattan with the result 
that prices have been about the same. 890 is 
about the best price for real choice No, } 
timothy. No. 2 is anywhere from $26 to 98 
depending on size of bale and quantity, with 
other grades ranging downward. Fancy light 
clover mixed is mae $24 and 25 in the market, 
but lower grades are ing heavily. These 
are on new hay. Old hay, No. 1 stock, is 
ringing $29 to 30, with No. 2 bringing $27 to 
28 and No. 3 from $24 to 26. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


The Cooperative Fed 
Exchan ge has — 8 + ay 


P ag on a 20 per cent. 
pa diary ration the price shows a saving of 
1.55 a ton on the price announced on its emer- 
gency a7 ration last year. This price, accord- 
ing to H. J. Hannon, manager of the grain and 
feed department of the farmers buying + -+— 
tion, has been made possible despite t 
high prices on corn, wheat, and oats through 
changing the formulas for the feed. 

According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed August 30. 

The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more, 

Retail feed and om pee vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may some 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report. 





Ogdens- Rochester Buf- 
Albany burg Utica Syra- falo 
cuse 
No.2 W. Oats.... .62 63 614% ~~ «61 58% 

No.3 W. Oats.... .61 62 60% .60 574 
No.2 Yel. Corn... 1.37 1.38% 1.36 135 1.31 
No.3 Yel. Corn... 1.36 1.3744 1.35 1.34 130 
Ground Oats.....46.00 46.60 45.60 45.30 43.9 
Spr. W. Bran 33.00 33.60 32.60 2.30 30.90 
ard W. Bran. . 34.00 34.60 33.60 33.30 31.9 
Standard Mids. .35.00 35.60 34.60 34.30 32.9 
Soft W. Mids 39.50 40.10 39.10 3880 37.40 
Flour Mids 39.00 39.60 38.60 38.30 .90 
Red Dog Flour.. 44.25 4485 43.85 43.55 4215 
D. Brew Grains. 41.00 41.60 40.60 4030 38.9 
W. Hominy 48.25 4885 4785 47.55 4615 
Yel. Hominy.....48.25 4885 47.85 47.55 46.15 
Corn Meal......51.00 51.60 50.60 50.30 489 
Gluten Feed 44.7 55.35 4435 4405 426 
Gluten Meal.....<— 9==— — — 
36° Cot. S. Meal 49.00 49.70 48.60 48.10 46% 
41% Cot. S. Meal52.50 53.20 52.10 51.60 50.40 
43% Cot. S. Meal 55.00 54.30 54.60 54.10 529 
31% OP Oil Meal 51.25 51.85 50.85 50.55 49.15 
34% OP Oil Meal 52.25 52.85 51.85 51.55 50.15 
Beet Pulp....... —_ oer = 








Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. Ground oats $41; spr 
wheat bran $29.50; hard wheat bran $31; standard mi 
$31; soft wheat middlings $35; flour middlings $35.50; red 
dog flour $41; dry brewers grains $34; white hominy $46.50; 
yellow hominy $46.50; corn meal $49; gluten feed $44.25; 
gluten meal $56.25; 31% old process oil meal — —; 34% old 
process oi! meal $48. oe 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 4 
cents on oats; $4 cents on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed Hy 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


Prime veal calves have had a tendency to 
strengthen during the past week and if the 
weather we are at present having keeps up, 
we can expect the market to continue along 
same line. Choice veals are bringing from $14 
to 14.50 per hundred and there seems to be @ 
fairly good market for fancy stock. Ordinary 
veals are bringing anywhere from $9.50 to 
13.50 per hundred. Very few grasses or butter 
milks are arriving. 

Live lambs are meeting a pretty good de- 
mand and prices have advanced during the last 
few days with prime marks reaching $1450 
to 15. Only a few sheep have been coming 
and most of these in fact have been mixed with 
the lambs. Prime ewes right now would bring 
$6 fairly easily. 

With cool favorable weather the demand has 
shown improvement for country dres veal 
calves and the market rules firm with an ad 
vance of a cent on fancy fresh grades. 
stuff on hand has not been turning well 
undergrades are lower. At that they at 
no attention. Country dressed stock covers ® 
wide range of quotations from butt 
and grasses as low as 6c, to fancy choice 


_ at 20c. 
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Getting the Pullets Ready for Winter 


Housing and Feeding Must Be Right to Get Eggs 


AS the pullets are nearing maturity 
and some are laying in the colony 
houses it is time to think about housing 
hem properly. 

; The pullets that are matured should 
be culled, disposing of the poor ones, the 
good ones being put in their permanent 
quarters by themselves. The later 
hatched pullets that are not as far 
advanced should be left out on the range 
just as long as the weather stays nice, 
but just as soon as the weather changes, 
usually before November the first, cull 
out the poor ones and house the good 
ones by themselves. 


Separate According to Size 


We do not house early and late hatched 
pullets together as the large pullets will 
fight and pick the smaller ones. They 
will also keep them away from the mash 
hoppers and water fountains. Under 
these conditions the smaller pullets will 
not get the proper nourishment as they 
would if housed by themselves. 

The pullets having roosted in well 
ventilated colony houses, or out in trees 
should not be crowded in the laying 
houses, as this will invite different kinds 
of diseases. We leave the windows and 
curtains wide open until the weather 
turns real cold, unless it is storming 
hard. If they are shut up in poor 
ventilated houses they are liable to 
become too warm, and as they are used 
to fresh air the sudden change will have 
a bad effect on the birds, ofttimes develop- 
ing distemper, eye colds and wheezing 
in the throat which leads to other diseases 
such as roup, ete. 

We find it a good plan to go in the 
laying houses after dark and listen for 
any wheezing. If you find some of the 
birds wheezing put them in a coop or 
crate by themselves and doctor them 
for cold, in a few days they will be O.K. 

If the laying houses are long and 
divided into pens and the housing con- 
ditions are so that you have to put 
yearlings in some of the pens it is a good 


The Outlook for Purebred Live Stock 


(Continued from page 173) 

never more active, even in war times, 
than in the last three months, that regis- 
trations and transfers have increased 30 
per cent over last year and that average 
sale prices, with nearly twice as many 
cattle sold, have been $28 higher than 
last year. Another secretary reports that 
the percentage of growth in the last 
twelve months has been greater than in 
any of the last ten years. This is a 
measure of the demand that breeders 
are finding for their surplus, and of the 
desire on the part of commercial dairy- 
men to improve their herds. Some of the 
dairy breeds show less gain in activity 
than others but all are sharing in the 
sunshine to some extent. 


Bull Demand Improves First 


Demand for purebred dairy bulls has 
broadened more than for cows. Cows 
will probably be wanted later. This is 
the usual sequence in periods of improve- 
ment. Bulls are wanted to improve 
grade herds in response to better market 
prices for the product. Later, as the 

lusiness remains prosperous, the desire 
to start purebred herds spreads and cows 
find more ready sale. 

Much has been said recently of the 
danger of overproduction in the dairy 
dustry. It is quite possible that the 

usiness temporarily will become too 
Popular for its own good, but the time 
Fequired to increase our dairy stock, to 
Produce good dairy cows, the dislike 
that many farmers have for milking, the 
high price of labor, the possibility that 

may be rather costly in the next 

year, are factors that will tend to keep 
industry within bounds. 

e dairy business is known as one of 

most stable branches of agriculture. 


plan to leg-band the pullets so if they 
should get mixed up by some one leaving 
the door open between the pens you can 
easily tell the pullets from the yearlings. 
This also works out good in the fall 
when it is a good time to dispose of the 
two-year-old’s. 

We take it for granted that the laying 
houses have been thoroughly sprayed— 
the roost, dropping-boards, nest, etc., 
painted with some wood preservative 
such |as carbolineum or creosote. One 
application of either will keep lice away 
for about one year. 

By cleaning the dropping-boards every 
day, this will help to keep the lice down 
as much as anything. The birds will be 
healthier, too, breathing fresh air instead 
of foul air which rises from the old 
droppings. 

After the pullets are once put in their 
permanent quarters do not let them out 
on the ground until next spring when the 
ground is dry. 

The pullets will act afraid of the straw 
on the floor the first few days, and as 
they are not used to scratching do not 
put in over four inches of straw. But 
after they get accustomed to scratching 
add another four or five inches. With 
this amount of litter the birds will be 
kept busy scratching, giving them plenty 
of exercise. 


Must Have Right Feed to Lay 


To insure success for high egg-pro- 
duction one must have the ability to 
make efficient use of raw material 
(feeds) so the pullets can manufacture 
the eggs continuously. We have to 
take in consideration when feeding that 
the pullet or, hen can not produce a 
useful product until she maintains her- 
self first, which requires about 75% of 
the feed consumed. 

As the ground grains are fed dry, 
large mash hoppers are required having 
a large feeding surface. This way of 
feeding the birds can help themselves at 
all times. 





Cycles of ups and downs, periods of 
adversity and prosperity are not so 
conspicuous in its past history as in other 
classes of live stock. But, there have 
been some extreme booms in purebred 
dairy cattle which resulted disastrously. 
Some breeds have been much more 
guilty in this way than others. The 
memory of the collapse of the last boom 
is so fresh that it will probably be a long 
time before another such unhealthy 
situation arises. The improvement in 
prices thus far leaves values on a sound 
basis. 
Shepherds in Favored Position 


Owing to high prices of lambs and wool 
for nearly 3 years, the purebred sheep 
men are probably in the most favorable 
position of any of the groups of breeders. 
On both the range and in the corn belt 
the tendency is to expand production 
and there is a broad demand for pure- 
bred sheep which flock owners find it 
difficult to supply. The situation varies 
according to the popularity of the breed 
but all breeds of sheep are participating. 
Even the dry weather beyond the con- 
tinental divide, which covers some of the 
important sheep states, seems to have 
had no broad effect thus far on the 
western demand for rams. 

So far as the future is concerned, this 
period of prosperity for purebred sheep 
seems to have a long time to run. There 
is the possibility of tariff readjustments, 
of course, but there is a world shortage 
in production of wool which it will take 
several years to overcome. Since the 
present price in this country is below the 
foreign level, plus the duty, the reduction 
of the tariff would not necessarily cut 
our prices materially. Nor is there any 


likelihood that production in this country 


In those classes where adversity exists at 


One of the best dry mashes I know of 
for egg production contains the following 
ingredients: 100 pounds wheat middlings, 
100 pounds oat middlings, 100 pounds 
cornmeal, 100 pounds gluten, 100 pounds 
beef scrap, and three pounds salt. 
You will note that this mash does not 
contain any wheat bran. The oat mid- 
dlings contains less fibre than the bran 
making it more digestible and it has a 
more valuable feeding value. 

The finer ground grains make the 
best mash, as the birds will waste the 
coarse-ground grains such as bran and 
ground oats. 


Ration Must Be Balanced 


To give the birds a well balanced ration 
we have to feed some whole and cracked 
grains. In the cold weather it pays to 
feed plenty of corn as this produces heat 
units, and the fat in the corn will help 
offset the protein in the mash, helping 
to balance the ration. Do not feed the 
same amount of corn in the warm 
weather as they do not need it. The 
Mediterranean breeds can stand more 
corn than the American breeds. The 
American breeds such as the Barred 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds 
take on fat easier than the lighter breeds, 
such as the Leghorns, Minorcas or 
Anconas. 

A good ration for the cold months to 
feed with the above-mentioned mashes is 
two parts corn, and one part wheat. 
In the warm weather cut the corn down 
to one part, making it half corn and half 
wheat. Feed twice a day, about one 
third of the amount of grain in the 
morning and the other two-thirds 
about one hour before the birds go to 
roost. 

When feeding the morning grain, 
scatter it in the litter the night before 
after the birds are on the roost. Just 
as soon as it gets light the next morning 
the birds will get busy scratching. 

Keep before the birds at all times in 
hoppers oyster shell, grit, and charcoal. 


will be expanded to a point where we will 
be independent of outside sources of 
supply. 

Lamb production has a greater chance 
to catch up with the domestic demand. 
Nevertheless, relatively high prices for 
lambs compared with other classes of live 
stock are to be expected for two or three 
years yet, and possibly longer. 

Briefly stated, in purebred dairy cattle 
and sheep, where breeders are now enjoy- 
ing relative prosperity, this prosperous 
state is likely to last for several years. 


present, the indications are that the beef 
cattle breeders have already turned the 
corner and the purebred hogmen do not 
have much further to go before they will 
begin to come out of the woods. The 
draft horse outlook is not so clear-cut, but 
in that division also, breeders have 
probably plumbed the depths of adversity 
already. 


Buying Opportunity Presented 


Success with any kind of purebred live 
stock is a matter of years because of the 
long time required to build up a herd. 
Farmers who are in position to take 
advantage of present prices will find that 
their dollars have high purchasing power 
when invested in purebred beef cattle, 
hogs and draft horses. A given expendi- 
ture of funds will buy much more than 
the usual number of good individuals 
with meritorious pedigrees. A_ start 
made under present conditions means 
the possession of a surplus of breeding 
stock for sale by the time conditions have 
improved enough to put values appre- 
ciably higher. Prices of purebred dairy 
cattle and sheep are not inflated and 
investments can be made with reasonable 


EASY NOW TO SAW Logs 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost--Saws 
25 Cords a Day. 





A log saw that will burn any fuel 
and deliver the surplus power so nec- 
essary to fast sawing is sure to show 
eve owner an extra profit of over 
$1,000.00 a year. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw 
which has met such sensational success. 
The Witte, equipped with the celebrated 
Wico Magneto, is known as the standard 
of power saws—fast cutting, with a 
natural ‘‘arm-swing” and free from the 
usual log-saw troubles. It uses kerosene, 
gasoline or distillate so economically that 
a — day’s work costs only twenty-two 
cents. 





a. 
vay Magneto 
pone” Equipped 


In addition to sawing from 10 to 25 cords 
a day, the powerful Witte Engine can be used 
to run all other farm machinery,—pump water, 
grind feed, and other back. breaking chores. 
Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
WITTE and Tree saw can make easily 
$40.00 a day with the outfit and so confident 
is he that he offers to send the complete com- 
bination log and tree saw on ninety days’ 

test to anyone who will write to 
m. The prices are lowest in history and 
under the method of easy payments you can 
e your own terms. Only a few dollars 
down puts the Witte to work for you. 

If you are inter in making more mone 
sawing wood and clearing your place at onal 
cost, write Mr. Witte today at the Witte Engine 
Works, 6802 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 
6802 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for full de- 
tails of this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligation by writing. 


Peach Tree Borers killed by Krystal Gas 


(P-C Benzene) 1-Ib. $1; five-pound tin, $3.75; with directions. 
From your dealer ; post paid direct ;orC.O.D. Agents wanted. 


Dept.C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


Booklet free. Highest 

references. Best results. 

Promptness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 G Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* BABY CHICKS c. O. D. 

8. C. Rhode Island Reds. .10 Cts. 

Barred Rocks 9Cts. 

8.C. W. horns........ 8Cts. 

———= ~Mixed or Off Color Chicks 7 Cts. 
These chicks are all hatched from free 
range stock. Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Descriptive booklet free. 


W. A. LAUVER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


5,000 PULLETS 5,000 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Ready for shipment at $1.00 each 
HECLA POULTRY FARM Bellefonte, Pa. 
FOR WINTER FRIES 


CHIC AND SPRING LAYERS 


4,500 husky chicks per week from choice, heavy 
laying culled flocks. 4 hatches only. $10.00 
per hundred and up. Write for our circular 
and price list today. 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY 
BOX F, ATHENS, OHIO 




































SEPTEMBER CHICKS 














BABY CHIX From heavy laying free range flocks. 

8. C. White horns, 100, $7; 8. C. 

Brown Leghorns, 100. $7; 100, $9; § 3 

R. I. Reds, 100, $10; Broilers or Mixed Chix, 100, '$6.50. 

Special pices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% prepaid safe 
ery teed. Address 


guaran 
J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 





PULLETS AND COCKERELS 
Pu Cokerels at $10.00 each 


rebred Barron Fullets and 
p. Also breeding hens at moderate prices. D> 
tive catalogue free. 

Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 Elizabethtown, Pa. 





All Pullets farm 
raised, milk fed, hatched from extra pare =y- 
ling hens for sale. Chic 
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safety. 
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IDYLDELL FARM, 'Wele 


Wolcott, New York 
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This 110-piece set, with initial in 2 pla 
ny em gy 
gold covered handles, consists of: 


12 Individual Bread and Butter 


on every picce, 


12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 

12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 
12 Soup Plates, 7X inches 

12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 

12 Fruit Dishes, bx 

12 Cups 


NO 
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1 Celery Dish, 8X inches e/ 
1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7\ inches x 
1 Butter Plate, 6 inches 4/4 
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No C. O. D.—Nothing to Pay for Dishes on Arrival 


Not a penny now. Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Con- 

cern in the World, will send you this complete 110-piece Dinner Set, and with it, abso- 
lutely FREE, the handsome 7-piece Fish and Game Set. 

Nothing to pay for goods on arrival. 

Free Trial, and if not satisfied send them back and we will pay transportation charges 
If you keep them, pay only for the Dinner Set —a lit 

It is FREE. Only by seeing 


Hartman. 


both ways. 


the 7-piece Fish and Game Set as a gift from Hartman. 
this splendid dinnerware can you appreciate its exquisite beauty and superior quality. 


No C. 


It’s easy to get this set from 
O.D. Use bot 








for Your FREE Copy 


REE Catlin 
F Catalog 
Most complete book of its kind ever 
issued. O 300 pages (of which 6& 
ual colors) of the 
ins in Furni- 
ture, rugs, carpets, priea, al - 
pumware, sewing machines, silver- 
ware, watches, etc. 30days‘freetrial. 
Easy monthly terms on everythin 
you buy ming @n account wi: 
us is like opening a charge account 
at your local etore, but 


ha 
Sead’ @ year to rs Hartman's. 


No. E6790 
FREE GIFTS 


Book also suninins about Hartman’s 
t plan which brings 
you, abeolute! free with purchases, 
many did articles such as glass- 
ware, dishes, silverware, toilet sets, 
jevelry. table linens, ete.—valuable 
ings for which you would pay high 
prices at stores. 


“Let Hartman Feather YOUR Hest” 








HARTMAN 





IMPORTANT 


Hartman guarantees that every 
piece in this set is absolutely first 
quality—no “‘seconds.”” i 
standard or “‘open” pattern. Re- 
acement pieces may be had of us 
‘ . Each piece w in 
tissue paper. 
prevent 


sets 30 days on on 


tle every month. Keep 
Excellent ing to 
\e Shipped at once. 











Every article in the Dinner Set has a clear, white, lustrous body, 
decorated with rich gold band edge, a mazarine blue follow band 
and two pure gold initials in Old English design, surrounded by 
graceful gold wreaths. All Handles Covered with Gold. Many 
expensive imported sets have not such elaborate decorations. 
Every piece guaranteed perfect. 


110-Piece Colonial Initialed 
Blue and Gold Decorated 
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Use Coupon Onl 


Ordering Dishes—Mail Today! 


When 





DINNER SET 


We will ship the Dinner Set complete, and with it the 7-piece 
Porcelain Fish and Game Set absolutely FREE. Use both sets 30 
days on Free Trial. See these beautiful dishes on your table, show 
them to friends, use them—then make your decision. If not satis- 
fied, send them back and we will pay transportation charges both 
ways. If you keep them, pay only for the 110-piece Dinner Set — 
a little every month. noth at any time for the 7-piece 
Fish and Game Set. It is the q 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the World 


DEPT.6790 w2ze:&= CHICAGO 
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Title remains 
after 30 days’ free 
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